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FROM CALHOUN TO THE 
DIXIECRATS 


BY RICHARD HOFSTADTER 


I 


en analogies are always limited and usually dangerous; 
but there is much in the present tension between the Solid South 
and American liberal democracy that seems similar to, if a great 
deal less decisive than, the pre-Civil War crisis. Though the dy- 
namics of the twentieth-century situation are materially different, 
in two significant respects the situations are comparable. In the 
1830’s a cleavage between North and South became acute during a 
time of general social ferment in the North, and also of widespread 
criticism of the slave system. In the recent past, great social changes 
have again been telescoped within a relatively brief period. Simul- 
taneously the Negro has again gained friends and allies outside the 
South, numerous enough to give him powerful leverage in chang- 
ing his racial position. Again the South has reacted militantly. 

The Democratic party, under whose aegis both the general 
social change and the particular gains of the Negro have taken 
place, is, as American parties have always been,’ a party of coali- 
tion. Indeed, both major parties have been intersectional from the 
beginning. As controversy in the nineteenth century, first over the 
tariff and then over slavery, began to grow sharp, many southerners 
insisted that the best way to defend their interests was to adhere to 
this intersectional system. If there was a southern wing in each 
major party, they reasoned, the South would have a check upon 
extreme violations of its interests, since each southern bloc would 
exercise its influence upon the northern wing of its group. In a 
rough way, this formula worked for a long time. 


1This interpretation is skillfully developed in Wilfred E. Binkley, American 
Political Parties (New York 19493). 
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The foremost southern proponent of a different strategy was 
John C. Calhoun. At various times in his life he was identified 
with efforts to achieve coalition between the South and the agrarian 
West, and also between the South and northern capital, but he 
feared that inevitably the major parties would become sectional 
instruments. If this were to happen, he believed that in order to 
stay in the Union the South would first have to manifest total soli- 
darity and then insist upon a formal, constitutional check to uphold 
her interests. He arrived at this conclusion during the controversy 
over the tariff that led to the nullification crisis of the 1830's. It 
was at this time that he worked out his familiar doctrine of the con- 
current majority, insisting that government must be carried on not 
by a mere preponderance of individuals, a numerical majority, but 
by a concurrent majority, a concert of major economic interests, 
each of which would have the right to veto acts of the federal gov- 
ernment. Nullification, the refusal of a state or combination of 
states to enforce a federal law deemed by the people in nullifying 
conventions to be intolerable violations of their interests, was one 
attempt to establish this principle. It was defeated by Andrew 
Jackson, but Calhoun did not cease to believe in the central notion 
of the concurrent majority. A Disquisition on Government, writ- 
ten in the 1840's and published after his death, contains the fullest 
statement of his doctrine. 

As a realist, Calhoun also tried to work out a political strategy 
for the South, based on the search for allies north of the Mason and 
Dixon line. Underlying his program were the following premises: * 

1. Northern society, based on harshly exploited free white labor, 
was unstable and divisive. Calhoun anticipated that “the differ- 
ence between the rich and poor will become more strongly 

2 The interpretation of Calhoun advanced here has been developed at some length 
by Richard Current, “John C. Calhoun, Philosopher of Reaction,” in Antioch 
Review (Summer 1943) pp. 223-34, and in my own book, The American Political 
Tradition (New York 1948) Ch. 4. For the relevant passages from Calhoun see 
his Works (New York 1854) vol. 1, pp. 398-99; vol. 2, pp. 404, 488, 631-33; vol. 3, 
pp. 180 ff.; vol. 4, pp. 323-25, 340-43, 347, 360-61, 533, 542 ff.; vol. 5, pp. 207-08, 
339; vol. 6, pp. 25-26, 310-11. See also J. F. Jameson, ed., Correspondence of John 
C. Calhoun (Washington 1900) pp. 331, 367, 369, 372-73. 399, 409, 416, 567, 655. 
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marked,” after which “the tendency to conflict between them will 
become stronger.”’ This conception seems to have been formed in 
Calhoun’s mind by the social ferment of the Jackson era. 

2. Southern society, based on somewhat less harsh exploitation 
of docile black labor, and on solidarity among all white men, had 
not only greater social justice but far greater social stability than 
the North. There would be no cataclysmic social struggles within 
the South because society in the southern states was an aggregate of 
corporate communities, not of self-seeking individuals. “Every 
plantation is a little community, with a master at its head, who 
concentrates in himself the united interests of capital and labor of 
which he is the common representative.’ 

3. The conservative classes of the North and South, capitalist 
and planter, had more in common than they had to quarrel about, 
if only they could be brought to see it. ‘Their essential interest in 
the security of property and the stability of the social order was far 
greater than their superficial antagonisms over such issues as the 
tariff. 

4. If demagogues should be able to lead the restless working 
class of the North in a successful contest for political power, these 
elements would turn on the South and make the planters their next 
victims. But it was equally true that if the abolitionists were per- 
mitted by the sober citizens of the North to overthrow southern 
institutions, the ideas and the social ferment thus set in motion 
would endanger northern capital. As early as 1836 Calhoun 
pointed out to northerners of property “‘that the assaults which are 
now directed against the institutions of the Southern States may be 
very easily directed against those which uphold their own property 


and security.” 

5. The South, as the center of stability, was the balance wheel of 
the Union. Without the South, the North “would have no central 
point of Union, to bind its various and conflicting interests to- 
gether; and would . . . be subject to all the agitations and conflicts 
growing out of the divisions of wealth and poverty.” The South 
could offer to the North her stabilizing influence within the nation. 
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“In this tendency to conflict in the North, between labor and cap- | 
ital, which is constantly on the increase, the weight of the South 
has been and ever will be found on the conservative side...” In 
return for the South’s stabilizing influence, she would be justified 
in asking for the repression of abolitionism and of northern criti- 
cism of southern institutions. 

6. The conflict of economic interests centering around the tariff 
could be solved by adopting a national policy modeled after that of 
England, in which northern manufacturers should enter aggres- 
sively into production for foreign markets. The North should seek 
to import cheap raw materials, lowering tariff duties in such a way 
as to bring northern welfare substantially into consonance with the 
southern interest in free trade. “When that is accomplished all 
conflict between the planter and the manufacturer would cease.” 

7. If northern agitators should have their way, and if through 
the growth of northern society the South would be so outnumbered 
as to make an emancipation amendment possible, a social disaster 
of inconceivable proportions would result. It was impossible for 
the two races to “‘live together in peace, or harmony, or to their 
mutual advantage, except in their present relation.’”’” One or the 
other must dominate. Emancipated slaves would be raised to a po- 
sition of political and social equality with their former masters, and 
the federal government would see to it that they got the right to 
vote and to hold public offices. They would form a political alli- 
ance with their northern friends, “holding the white race at the 
South in complete subjection.’”” They would become the chief 
beneficiaries of federal patronage, and would so be raised above 
southern whites in the political and social scale. The whites would 
be driven into exile and subservience. 





I 
In the short range Calhoun made a crucial mistake: what he took 
to be the signs of an acute and growing division between capital 
and labor were merely the birth pangs of a rapid and fertile growth | 
of capitalist enterprise. During this period the North expanded 
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rapidly into the western territories, and the South slowly lost 
ground in the federal government. Although there were northern 
sympathizers of the South in both major parties, there was nothing 
like the total sympathy of northern conservatives that Calhoun had 
hoped for, nor was there any solution of the sectional antagonism 
over the tariff. There was always the danger that some day the 
South, outnumbered in Congress, and exploited by the northern 
tariff, northern banks, and northern carriers of her commerce, 
might be so completely overshadowed in the Union that a consti- 
tutional emancipation amendment would be possible. 

Calhoun also feared the federal patronage. During the war with 
Mexico there was a widespread southern movement to annex that 
country to the United States, based on the assumption that it 
would provide a vast area suitable for the slave economy and cap- 
able of being made into many states, whose representation in the 
Union would give the necessary counterbalance to the expanding 
North. Calhoun, however, warned that Mexico was “the forbidden 
fruit; the penalty of eating it would be to subject our institutions 
to political death.” This warning was grounded in his conviction 
that Mexico’s alien culture could not be absorbed, and that holding 
Mexico as a subject province would be fatal to that decentralization 
within the Union upon which the South depended. “It would be 
followed by enormous patronage, and that again by a correspond- 
ing increase in the power and influence of the Executive, and end 
finally in despotism by making that department absolute.” ® 

Actually, the South had little recourse except to the threat of 
leaving the Union in order to gain a formal constitutional guar- 
antee of the concurrent majority. Calhoun’s final version of this 
device was a dual executive; each section was to elect one member, 
each member was to have veto power. This concession could be 
won, he reminded southerners, only if they abandoned internal 
party division and manifested complete solidarity and militancy. 

In one important respect Calhoun was right: the parties did 
| become increasingly sectional. The Whig party, which had had a 





3’ Calhoun, Works (cited above) vol. 4, pp. 308, 325. 
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strong southern wing, disappeared, to be replaced by the sectional 
Republican party. In 1860, a sectional split occurred within the 
Democratic party. Having won no such constitutional guarantee 
as Calhoun had demanded, the South was not content to wait until 
the balance of power turned still further to her disadvantage before 
precipitating the issue. Secession marked defeat for the policy of 
southern parity within the Union which had been Calhoun’s 
dream, but the war and Reconstruction forged that southern soli- 
darity for which he had called. 

For a generation after the Civil War the primary concern of the 
South was not to restore its former powerful influence in national 
affairs, but rather to restore home rule, to undo the effects of radical 
Reconstruction. The battle was substantially won within a gener- 
ation. Before the Civil War, the South had been the scene of a 
constant partisan struggle between Whigs and Democrats; although 
generally the latter party dominated, this was but a little more true 
of the South than of the nation at large. The Civil War and Recon- 
struction marked the beginning of the end of bipartisan politics in 
that section. The brief period of the radical Reconstruction gov- 
ernments in the southern states showed that white solidarity was 
necessary if “‘white supremacy” was to be regained, and the last 
barrier to such solidarity fell during the agricultural depression of 
the 1880’s and 1890's. For a time, economic unrest divided the 
white South, and in many places the Negro held the balance of 
power between conservatives and agrarian radicals. But the “poor 
whites,” always vulnerable on the subject of caste prejudice, were 
reminded again and again by Bourbon propagandists that division 
between the whites would elevate the Negro. As Henry W. Grady 
put it, “the worst thing that could happen is that the white people 
of the South should stand in opposing factions, with the vast mass 
of ignorant or purchasable Negro votes between.” * This appeal 
was successful in bringing the factions together, submerging the 
small farmers’ parties, and restoring the Solid South. By 1900 the 
Negro had been constitutionally disfranchised with finality in 


* Quoted in Paul Lewinson, Race, Class, and Party (New York 1932) p. 74. 
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seven states, and this legal disfranchisement was supplemented by 
the white primary rules of the Democratic party. Although spor- 
adic and local Negro suffrage has been exercised since 1900, it has 

| been impossible for any faction to bring large masses of Negroes 
into politics. The South has stood firm under a combination of the 
master-race theory and the one-party state. 

What completed the South’s victory was the virtual end of criti- 
cism in the North of the South’s institutions of racial dominance 
and quasi peonage. It seems safe to say, despite the activities of a 
few former abolitionists and well-motivated radical Republicans, 
that the southern Negro was without substantial militant support 
of his civil, political, and economic advancement among north- 
ern white men from 1865 to about 1935. What was done in behalf 
of the Negro subscribed to the Booker T. Washington pattern of 
complaisant adjustment and vocational conformity. 


Il 
What makes the situation in the mid-twentieth century most sim- 
ilar to that of a hundred years earlier is that the doctrine of white 
supremacy and the state of race relations in the nation at large once 
again have powerful critics, and that the criticism makes itself felt 
in a period of general social crisis. The two world wars, by opening 
the northern labor market and stimulating migration northward, 
transformed the situation. In 1900 the Negro population of the 
North was 881,000; in 1940 it was 3,508,000, and this figure does 
not reflect the heavy migration of more recent years. A sizable 
northern Negro bloc has thus emerged, and the experiences of the 
past twenty years have increased the political consciousness of the 
Negro people as a whole. Moreover, with the New Deal and the 
growth of the CIO their isolation has ended. In the CIO and in 
the liberal wing of the northern Democratic party represented by 
the Americans for Democratic Action, the Negro has acquired 
powerful allies. The old situation that agitated Calhoun has been 
restored, but with more real substance; in the pre-Civil War period 
the labor movement was of minor importance, and northern labor 
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then had little in common with the most ardent northern critics of 
slavery. 

During the period of the New Deal the Negro was attracted into 
the Democratic party, which, paradoxically, has become the party 
of the white man in the South and of the Negro and his most 
aggressive white friends in the North. Until the war started there 
was an uneasy working equilibrium between these elements of the 
party, the South being held in line by federal power and patronage 
and by the great gains offered by New Deal policies to staple-grow- 
ing regions. Though the southern wing of the party frequently 
crippled the Roosevelt Administration’s liberal program, the party 
could not afford to flout this faction. As late as 1943, southern 
Congressmen held half the Democratic seats, including sixteen of 
the thirty-six chairmanships of standing Senate committees and 
twenty-two of forty-six in the House.> When the war came, bring- 
ing with it a great change in the political militancy and the bar- 
gaining power of the Negroes, Roosevelt acceded to Negro demands 
for the Fair Employment Practices Order of 1941 only with the 
greatest reluctance and under the threat of a Negro march on 
Washington. 

The antagonism between the sections, had it been confined to 
matters of race relations, might not have been so decisive; but the 
South is now, as it was not in Calhoun’s time, an agricultural sec- 
tion with a considerable admixture of industry. One of its great 
industrial attractions is the fact that it is a low-wage area. Many 
New Deal policies presented themselves to southern industrialists 
as a special menace to the South’s favorable situation in the labor 
market, racial discrimination being one of the valued ingredients 
in the South’s recipe for the maintenance of low wage levels. Thus, 
southern Congressmen, persistently opposed to the gains of labor 
under the New Deal and to the growth of labor’s influence within 
the party, rebelled most actively during the war, bolting on a great 
many administration measures. The antistrike bill of 1943, passed 
over Roosevelt’s veto, was sponsored by two southerners, Smith of 


5 Francis B. Simkins, The South Old and New (New York 1947) p. 581. 














2 








| 
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Virginia and Connally of Texas, and was supported almost to the 
last man by southern Democrats. In the presiden:ial campaign of 
1944 there was an abortive revolt in Texas, where it was proposed 
to cast the state’s electoral vote to some candidate other than Roose- 
velt. There was also much talk among southern Democrats of 
nominating Senator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia. The state of 
ideological tension in the party was even stronger than in 1860. 

The chief remaining link between the southern Democrats and 
the national administration was the federal patronage. The most 
opportune time for a break from the ranks would naturally be 
when the national party was about to lose the presidency, and with 
it, of course, the patronage. In 1948, therefore, when the period of 
Democratic rule seemed about to end, the southern revolt within 
the party came out into the open. The Dixiecratic movement, un- 
like pre-Civil War southern militancy, was not solely an agrarian 
movement, but from the beginning numbered southern manufac- 
turers, bankers, cotton brokers, and oil men among its adherents.® 

The theoretical rationale of the movement appeared in 1947 in 
a volume entitled Whither Solid South? by an Alabama lawyer, 
Charles Wallace Collins. A well-educated southerner of the old 
school and author of books on the banking system, the budget, and 
the Fourteenth Amendment, Collins has been consulted by Senator 
James Eastland of Mississippi and Governor Fielding Wright, the 
Dixiecratic vice-presidential candidate, and a systematic effort has 
been made to circulate his book among key leaders of the move- 
ment. 

Reviewing the political gains made by the Negro during the past 
fifteen years, Collins feels that the Negro “has clearly demon- 
strated control [over the Democratic party] on all issues of racial 
relations in the South.” * He points out that during the debates 
over the FEPC bill in 1946, no northern Democrat took the floor 
on the side of the South, although “a number of prominent Repub- 

6 On the social base of the movement at its upper levels, see Helen Fuller, “The 


New Confederacy,” in New Republic, November 1, 1948. 
7 Collins, Whither Solid South? (New Orleans 1947) p. 68. 
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licans strongly attacked the bill as unsound, unconstitutional, and 
unworkable. They assailed it as not only a futile attempt to break 
down racial barriers by Federal legislation, but on the deeper 
ground that it was a stateist [sic] bill to put private enterprise 
throughout the country into the hands of an intolerant Federal 
bureaucracy in time of peace.” ® 

Collins discusses the mode of defense at considerable length. He 
points out that in the Philadelphia convention of 1936 the South 
lost its first battle within the Democratic party when the conven- 
tion abandoned an ancient rule requiring a two-thirds vote to 
nominate and substituted a simple majority vote. In this the 
South gave up what was practically a veto power over future party 
nominations for president and vice-president. The second develop- 
ment was the desertion of the northern Negroes en masse from the 
Republican party and their adherence to the Democratic party. 
The third was the rise of “left-wing organized labor” within the 
Democratic party, which, according to Collins, “strongly advocates 
and fights for the whole Negro program of equality.” “The two 
virulent issues — Negro equality and State capitalism — are moving 
to a decision. They are bound to meet in a head-on collision with 
the South unless a means of diversion can be found.” In this crit- 
ical situation, ‘for the first time in the history of the country, the 
South finds itself without political allies north of the Mason and 
Dixon Line.” ® 

How can the South extricate herself from this predicament? The 
Senate filibuster, hitherto the South’s main line of defense, is a 
“dangerous support on which to lean,” and at best a temporary 
source of relief. In its place, Collins advocates a return to the old 
Calhoun strategy of finding political allies for the South among 
northern conservatives. The logical alliance, Collins argues, is 
between the Solid South and the conservative Republicans, who 
now have a common ideology in their opposition to the growing 
interference of the state in economic affairs and the growing power 


8 Ibid., pp. 153-54- 
®JTbid., pp. 253, 254- 
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of the federal government. That liberal federal bureaucracy, 
which for many years has been the adversary of conservative Re- 
publicans, is also the enemy of the Solid South. ‘‘A Federal bu- 
reaucracy would be the controlling factor in education, health, 
housing, recreation, social security, employment, wages and profits. 
It would use the taxing power to distribute the national wealth to 
those held to deserve it.” Collins argues that those who value “‘the 
freedom and dignity of the individual person, freedom of informa- 
tion and the press, freedom to produce and to trade and bargain in 
the market place under a government of laws and not of men, free- 
dom to risk venture capital according to one’s bent unhampered by 
the controls of national planners in Washington, wide dissemina- 
tion of the private ownership of property,” and local self-govern- 
ment should organize themselves into a national party to be called 
candidly the Conservative party. Collins believes that so long as the 
sponsorship of Negro equality is left to the opposing liberal party, 
the Conservative party would be joined by the Solid South and 
would be the stronger party because it would “attract the men of 
affairs” in all sections of the country. To achieve such a coalition, 
he believes it is necessary only that northern conservatives return to 
the attitude adopted by Republicans after the Hayes-Tilden elec- 
tion that the Negro question in the South is a local matter. Such a 
coalition would “save the United States from Stateism [szc].”’ 1° 
Reckoning with the possibility that northern and western con- 
servatives might not wish to join in such a coalition, Collins urged 
that the Solid South then resort to the use of its constitutional 
power in the electoral college. It could set up its own Democratic 
party, to act independently in the electoral college and in both 
houses of Congress, and would achieve a political influence that 
would “dwarf into insignificance that of the Negroes and the New 
York City radicals.” As he points out, the states of the old Con- 
federacy have 127 votes in the electoral college, enough to hold the 
balance of power so long as there are two competing and reasonably 
equal political parties in the North. The South would be able to 


10 Tbid., pp. 225-57. 
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enter the electoral college with sufficient strength to put the contest 
for the presidency into the House of Representatives and there 
exercise extraordinarily high bargaining power with the two north- 
ern parties. Here is the concurrent majority redivivus. “A 
northern deadlock could lead to the election of a Southern presi- 
dent.” 

Collins foresaw a flaw in this method which actually did become 
evident during the Dixiecratic campaign of 1948. A Democratic 
campaign would still be waged in the southern states, as the party 
sought to take advantage of its patronage and of the traditional 
allegiance of the southern people to its banner. “Appeals to old 
loyalties might cause some confusion,’ Collins admitted. He pro- 
posed, therefore, an alternative plan to eliminate the campaign: 
the southern state legislatures could appoint the state presidential 
electors to the electoral college, and these electors would be 
pledged to vote for the southern party’s nominees. This would 
mean even more certain death for bipartisan politics in the South, 
but Collins argued that “it would be a good thing for the country 
to see the South return to the old dignified method of choosing its 
candidate.” Although the southern delegations in Congress already 
hold the balance of power, an independent southern party would 
relieve them of any loyalty to an administration they oppose in 
principle, and would force them to cast their votes where they 
would most benefit the South.” 

There is, of course, nothing in the United States Constitution 
which requires that presidential electors be chosen popularly, or 
that their vote in the electoral college be cast for the presidential 
candidate preferred by popular vote in their state. During the 
compaign of 1944, Democrats in Texas started a movement to leave 
electors unpledged but were held in line by the New Dealers. Col- 
lins reasoned that this movement failed because it was started too 
late and was never properly organized. But with rising militancy 
on the Negro question, he feels that new leaders will arise in the 


11 Jbid., pp. 258-62. 
12 Tbid., pp. 262-64. 
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South who will be immune to federal patronage and money. The 
South must, of course, resist all attempts to abandon or change the 
form of operation of the electoral college which “stands out as a 
great hedge against tyranny.” 

After the 1948 presidential election, Collins published a pam- 
phlet entitled ‘““The South Must Not Surrender” in which he called 
the Dixiecratic movement a success because it had created a politi- 
cal core for southern action outside the federal patronage machine. 
He also pointed to the fact that if the South and the Border States 
had voted together, the vote in the electoral college would have 
been: Dewey, 181; Truman, 180; Thurmond, 170, with 266 votes 
required to elect. He viewed as the chief menace to the South the 
proposed Lodge amendment to the Constitution, which by pro- 
portioning votes in the electoral college to the size of a candidate’s 
popular vote in any state, would destroy the power of the Solid 
South. 


IV 


Although Calhoun was notable for his realism as a social thinker, 
there was little place in his philosophy for social change. In par- 
ticular, his conception of the interest-structure of American politics 
was Static and inflexible. Since the emancipated Negro has mi- 
grated to the North in such large numbers, moved into the Demo- 
cratic party, and found new political allies, he has acquired the 
stature of a voting “interest” of a sort that Calhoun’s philosophy 
took no account of. American politics is a process of pluralistic 
adjustment among multiple interests, and although Calhoun has 
been frequently hailed as a pluralist, his political analysis was 
essentially dualistic. So long as he could talk in terms of the pro- 
tection of “the minority,” against the tyranny of “the majority,” 
his ex parte pleading for the southern cause could masquerade 
plausibly as a universal concern for political restraint, balance, and 
the general good. So long, also, as a dualistic analysis could be 
accepted, the concept of the constitutional concurrent majority 
could be defended against the charge of being an anarchic veto, to 
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which it is so vulnerable where there is a pluralistic structure of 
interests. In the modern situation, Calhoun’s inheritors suffer 
from the propagandistic disadvantage of an openly pluralistic situ- 
ation in which they must cope with a Negro counterbloc. Their 
essential strategy hinges upon the effective marshaling of a minority 
in a solid bloc, but they must condemn the same strategy when it 
is adopted by enfranchised and politically self-conscious Negroes. 
Thus Governor Wright, in his speech accepting the vice-presi- 
dential nomination of the Dixiecratic party declared: ‘““Govern- 
ment by bloc, by vociferous minorities, is a cowardly thing. It 
is a disgrace to America. It paves the way for ultimate dictatorship 
or socialism.” * 

In several crucial respects the pattern of the southern revolt, as 
Collins sees it, resembles Calhoun’s strategy. No more than Cal- 
houn can Collins conceive of any relationship between the races 
except that of domination and subordination. With Calhoun he 
sees a common interest of conservatives, North and South, but in 
the twentieth century the proposal for a conservative coalition has 
fewer obstacles; with the penetration of industry into the South, 
many of the old conflicts have been mitigated and new areas of 
agreement have appeared. To Collins, and apparently to many 
backers of the late Dixiecratic movement, the same liberal bureauc- 
racy that threatens free enterprise also threatens “white suprem- 
acy.” Collins argues that federal bureaucracy aiming at national 
planning will have to “‘bring about the national regimentation of 
the people,” ** and J. Strom Thurmond has referred to the sup- 
porters of the civil rights program as “smart little tycoons who are 
working like beavers to turn this nation into a socialistic state.” 
One of the planks of the Dixiecratic platform read: ““We oppose the 
totalitarian, centralized, bureaucratic government and the police 
state called for by the platform adopted by the Democratic and 
Republican conventions.” ?® Like Calhoun, Collins finds a primary 


13 New York Times, August 12, 1948. 
14 Collins, op. cit., p. 256. 

15 New York Star, August 14, 1948. 
16 New York Times, July 18, 1948. 
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danger to “local self-government” in the growth of the federal gov- 
ernment and especially in the increasing power of the Executive's 
federal patronage. Certainly Calhoun was prophetic here, and on 
the patronage ground much of the battle will actually be fought. 
The southern politicians’ fear that desertion from the Democratic 
ranks will isolate them from federal jobs is one of the primary 
deterrents to a final sectional break within the party. 

Collins is in the Calhoun tradition when he rests his hope for 
northern allies in a split, now actually far more decisive than it 
was in Calhoun’s day, between conservatives and radicals in the 
North. The ability of the South to exploit that split depends, once 
again, upon complete southern solidarity. Finally, Collins follows 
in Calhoun’s path in that he is prepared with a constitutional alter- 
native if the proposed national Conservative party fails to materi- 
alize. Unlike Calhoun, however, he sees no need for amending the 
Constitution: assuming the divided North and the solidarity of the 
South, it remains possible for the South to exert a sufficient check 
to defend her interests within the framework of the electoral 
college. 

Parties based on multiple coalitions are inconsistent with clear 
and coherent principles, and it has long been the argument of those 
who favor the present party system in the United States that its 
mechanism of genial obfuscation is precisely the safest way to deflect 
and compromise group antagonisms. In this matter, there are 
many, more sophisticated conservatives, including no doubt many 
southerners, who feel that any action on the part of the southern 
bloc that would lead to parties based on a clarification of the issues 
would be a disaster for the cause of conservatism. It is the argu- 
ment of this group that the conservative position is stronger when 
it is not isolated, segregated, and distinguishable. This cautionary 
consideration may act as an intangible factor holding the Demo- 
cratic coalition together far longer than one would predict from the 
state of its inner tensions. Should the party break, an alliance of 
the South with the Republican party is less likely than an indepen- 
dent southern party, for it is doubtful that either liberals or con- 
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servatives in the Republican party would welcome into the fold an 
element that would forfeit the hope of recovering so many north- 
ern Negro votes and that, in an hour of victory, would be able by 
virtue of seniority to claim such an exorbitant share of Congres- 
sional leadership. Republicans might welcome, however, an inde- 
pendent southern party with which they could frequently coalesce 
on specific measures. 

The developments of March 1949 indicate that the southern 
Democrats still have a satisfactory position within the framework of 
the present party system. After the filibuster which lasted from 
February 28 to March 12, and the defeat of cloture by a coalition 
of Republicans and Democrats, it became clear that the southerners 
still possessed, and were determined to exercise, the balance of 
power, which they were free to do at any time by bolting and vot- 
ing with conservative Republicans; and that no legislation could be 
passed, on either economic affairs or race relations, which they 
would not accept. In effect, the southerners are exercising a con- 
current veto within the Senate and its committees, and they are in 
a position to force the administration to go far more than half way 
to meet them in any compromise that is made. The Democratic 
party thus finds itself in the anomalous position of being a party 
of “liberalism,” whose achievements are subject to veto by a reac- 


tionary faction. 


(Columbia University) 














A FREE-TRADE AREA 


BY RICHARD SCHULLER 


"Baws Foreign Assistance Act of 1948 (Section 115, b, 3) stipulates 
that the participating countries shall make appropriate provisions 
for cooperating in facilitating and stimulating an increasing inter- 
change of goods and services among these countries. In order to 
implement this agreement thirteen European countries have an- 
nounced their intention of forming a customs union. The Benelux 
convention to activate such a union for Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxemburg is regarded as the first step. The second is nego- 
tiation of a customs union between France and Italy, which, it is 
estimated, will take six years to complete. The thirteen govern- 
ments have further resolved to create a study group to examine the 
problem of forming a customs union for the countries concerned. 

The requirements of such a union are manifold: thirteen gov- 
ernments have to construct a common tariff to be agreed upon by 
all their parliaments; the same procedure must be applied to every 
change in the tariff; customs regulations, decisions, and practices 
have to be identical; there can be only one trade policy; commis- 
sions in which all countries are represented have to negotiate 
uniform trade agreements with other countries to which conces- 
sions can be made only if the thirteen representatives agree. Such 
machinery is comparable to an engine driven by thirteen men, who 
can manipulate it only after having agreed on every single move. 
In addition to the creation of these conditions, currency within a 
customs union must be uniform, or at least security must be given 
that the relative value of the currencies will not change. To pro- 
vide the necessary guarantees a common central bank or a federal 
banking system has to be established, and statutory rules for a 
uniform monetary policy must be fixed. Also, indirect taxes must 
be the same throughout the union. 

Thus an intensive and extensive political and economic unity 
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is necessary to make a customs union possible. Independent states 
cannot build up the machinery. In the United States, Canada, and 
many other countries, economic union was achieved only after 
political unity had been established. The only case in which a 
customs union preceded political unity was the German Zollverein, 
which was based on the nationalist movement and on Prussian 
hegemony. Wherever political units were dissolved, customs 
unions broke down. This occurred when Sweden and Norway 
were separated, and again after the first world war, when Austria, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and the Baltic countries became inde- 
pendent political bodies. On the basis of these historical facts 
and of my own personal experience, it seems to me highly im- 
probable, not to say impossible, that a customs union can be 
achieved among thirteen European countries.' 

An alternative to a customs union is suggested by the Charter 
of the International Trade Organization (Article 44), which stip- 
ulates: “The provisions of this chapter shall not prevent, as 
between the territories of members, the formation of a customs 
union or a free-trade area or the adoption of an interim agree- 
ment necessary for the formation of a customs union or of a free- 
trade area,” provided that duties and other regulations of com- 
merce applied to the trade of member countries not included in 
such area “‘shall not be higher or more restrictive than the cor- 
responding duties and other regulations of commerce existing in 
the same constituent territories prior to the formation of the free- 
trade area.” 

1] twice participated in concluding the customs union between Austria and 
Hungary, which had to be renewed every ten years. Each renewal was accom- 
panied by a serious political crisis, though the Emperor of Austria was King of 
Hungary, and the two countries had a common foreign office, army and navy, 
ministry of finance, and, in addition to their own parliaments, a common parliament 
of members elected by the separate parliaments. I also negotiated customs unions, 


which were not activated, between Austria and Italy in 1922 and between Austria 
and Germany in 1931. 

With reference to the proposal under discussion, Gottfried Haberler sounded a 
warning “not to waste efforts on a chimera,” because “a European economic union 
is impossible without complete political unification” (“The European Recovery 
Program,” in American Economic Review, vol. 38, September 1948, pp. 523-24). 
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This alternative has not yet been publicly explained and 
discussed, but it is worth analyzing. A free-trade area means a 
group of countries in which duties and other trade restrictions 
are eliminated on the trade of products originating in member 
countries. Thus the European countries would agree to establish 
“reciprocal free trade without a customs union.” Each country 
would pledge itself to admit free of duties and restrictions the 
goods produced in the other participating countries. Under such 
a system each country has its own tariff and decides on changes 
of customs duties and other controls that apply to commodities 
imported from countries outside the area. It negotiates and con- 
cludes trade agreements independently. It increases or diminishes, 
by raising or reducing its tariff or controls on trade with countries 
not included in the area, the advantages which its partners derive 
from the pact.? 

A customs union has always been recognized as an exception 
to the most-favored-nation clause. But since free-trade areas did 
not exist, they were not specifically excepted. The free-trade area 
plan differs widely from preferential tariffs; since it is reciprocal, 
its benefits could hardly be claimed by any country unwilling to 
grant free trade to other participating countries. Nevertheless, 
the issue might have become controversial, had not the ITO 
Charter made it clear that freedom of trade within a free-trade 
area, like that within a customs union, is not subject to most- 
favored-nation treatment. 

This scheme for reciprocal free trade eliminates most of the 
political and technical difficulties inherent in the formation of 
a customs union. Small countries have no reason to fear that they 
will be dominated by their greater partners. No common machin- 

2In 1931, I was faced with the problem of establishing close economic relations 
between Austria, Hungary, and Italy without a customs union, which was politically 
impossible, and without preferential tariffs, which were excluded by most-favored- 
nation treaties. Thus I conceived the plan of reciprocal free trade. The idea was 
gradually and successfully put into effect, though in an apparently rather compli- 
cated form. In 1938, the occupation of Austria by the Germans put an end to 


this experiment. Subsequently, the plan was adopted by Honduras, San Salvador, 
and Nicaragua, which granted each other free trade for all but a few commodities. 
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ery has to be set up since the partners do not have to devise a 
common tariff and submit it to their parliaments; nor do they 
have to agree on changes in their tariffs and their custom practices. 
No identical controls of trade and exchange are needed. No parley 
representing many governments has to be formed for the negotia- 
tion of trade agreements. There is no veto on the making of a 
concession, on the completion of an agreement or its termination. 

In place of all these complications, a free-trade area has to meet 
only one technical problem which does not exist in the case of a 
customs union — the matter of indirect imports. If France has a 
higher duty on a certain commodity than Belgium, a third country 
can profit by sending this commodity first to Belgium, paying the 
lower Belgian duty, and then having it shipped duty-free to France. 
That would be possible, however, only with a false certificate of 
Belgian origin, and the danger would not be serious. Goods not 
produced in Belgium at all could not pass the French frontier 
with a Belgian certificate. The import and export of goods similar 
to those produced in Belgium would be carefully checked by the 
Belgian authorities, bent on avoiding abuse by foreign competitors 
of the rights reserved for Belgian products. 

Though a free-trade area is free from the political difficulties 
and the administrative complications involved in a customs union, 
its economic problems are similar to those caused by a customs 
union. They arise from the competition between the industries 
of the participating countries, and would make adjustments neces- 
sary in many cases. The economic structures of the prospective 
European partners are not too different, and during the period 
of their postwar reconstruction they are more adaptable to modi- 
fication. But, for example, Italy may want to maintain its high-cost 
steel production, and to do so would have to subsidize it. It would 
not be easy to overcome the difficulties caused by the competition 
between the participating countries in such circumstances, but I 
believe that it would not be impossible. 

The greatest obstacle in the way of establishing a free-trade 
area is not the problem of tariffs but of exchange controls, quotas, 
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and bilateral clearings. The abolition of these restrictions would 
be as necessary in the case of a customs union as in that of a free- 
trade area. Neither these schemes nor the usual tariff agreements 
have any meaning so long as each individual import transaction 
depends on the granting of a license.* Exchange controls and 
import licenses are not imposed in order to protect industries, 
but to hinder capital flight and to establish priorities in the use 
of scarce foreign exchange reserves. The lack of foreign exchange 
is the consequence of unfavorable balances of trade not covered 
by “invisible exports.” Most governments and economists believe 
that the controls must be continued for an indefinite period. Their 
principal argument is that the elasticities of demand for exports 
and imports are insufficient and that, therefore, the balance of 
payments problem is not curable by changes in prices or exchange 
rates.* 

It is possible to offer here only a few observations on this ques- 
tion. For one thing, experience has shown that balances of trade 
often change rapidly, and currently we see great changes occurring 
from year to year. England’s balance of payments deficit was 630 
million pounds in 1947 and only about 150 million in 1948. And 
England has raised her volume of exports to 50 percent above the 
1938 level.®° ‘The advocates of control will say that England was 
able to diminish the deficit only by imposing drastic restrictions 
on imports and by promoting exports. But how could exports 
be raised so quickly if demand for British goods was inelastic? 


3 The fact that these restrictions are still in force among the Benelux countries 
shows how far they are from a real customs union. 

4The different views are fairly presented in Foreign Economic Policy for the 
United States, ed. by Seymour E. Harris (Cambridge 1948). Harris, Hansen, Samuel- 
son, and Balogh assume that the elasticity of demand is insufficient, Gutt and Triffin 
hold to the middle of the road, and Haberler holds the opposite view. Elsewhere 
he states it as follows: “I rule out as unrealistic the possibility that elasticities of 
demands for imports and exports may be such as to prevent equilibration” (op. cit., 
P- 514)- 

5 Although, in 1944, the London Economist considered such an increase quite 
improbable, my article, “Great Britain’s Trade Policy,” in Social Research, vol. 
11, no. 3 (September 1944), expressed the belief that such an increase in exports 


would be achieved. 
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Also, the increase is the more remarkable since it has been achieved 
in the face of an artificial rate of the pound and the heavy burden 
of administrative complications on British exporters. 

Belgium and Switzerland imposed few controls on economic 
activity and had still better results. Belgium was able to give 
England a credit of 74 million pounds, and to grant credits also 
to other countries, and the Belgian franc has become a “hard” 
currency, which restricts both exports and employment. 

Proponents of controls assert that the European countries might 
achieve balance of their total trade, but not of their trade with the 
United States and would therefore still have a large dollar deficit. 
There is no doubt that the shortage of dollars is largely a reflection 
of the exceptionally great need for real resources, though that does 
not explain the dollar shortage of countries like Sweden, Argen- 
tina, and Brazil, which did not suffer war damage. At present, 
European countries still need American aid, but nobody can know 
whether they will be able to balance their accounts with the United 
States in 1952. Statistical forecasts for some years ahead are pure 
guesswork; moreover, European countries’ estimates of their bal- 
ances are evidently influenced by the fact that the larger their 
prospective deficits the larger the amount of Marshall Plan aid 
they can get. And it is not surprising that they use the dollar grants 
to import goods which they get as a free gift, and that they import 
goods from the United States even when they are able to get them 
elsewhere at a lower price. France imports American tractors, 
while Italian factories are unable to sell the tractors they have 
produced and have many unemployed workers. Though England’s 
exports to France are greater than her imports, she prohibits im- 
ports of French textiles and chinaware because she gets “‘condi- 
tional” dollars for her trade surplus with France. Poland had 
difficulties in exporting her coal to neighboring countries, which 
were receiving American coal as a grant, and so on.® 

® Many examples of such absurdities are quoted in the report of the Economic 


Commission for Europe, A Survey of the Economic Situation and Prospects of 
Europe (Geneva 1948) Part 4, Ch. II. 
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The question is whether world trade can be expanded and the 
dollar shortage be eliminated by maintaining exchange controls 
and other trade restrictions, or whether the misallocation of re- 
sources, the tremendous waste, and the administrative complexi- 
ties caused by these controls do not restrict trade and aggravate 
the existing disequilibriums. It is the purpose of the Bretton 
Woods agreements and of the ITO Charter to abolish the restric- 
tions, and in the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, each par- 
ticipating country pledged itself to take “financial and monetary 
measures necessary to stabilize its currency, establish or maintain 
a valid rate of exchange, to balance the budget.’’ To stop inflation 
in these countries has become a difficult problem on account of 
their internal political situations and because of the distortion 
of their price and cost structures resulting from controls and 
restrictions. If the European countries should not be able to 
overcome their open or repressed inflations and to adjust their 
exchange rates in the next years, controls will have to stay and 
neither a customs union nor a free-trade area can be established. 
But even if they do check inflation, a European customs union 
will not be achieved, whereas it might not be impossible to create 
a European free-trade area, which does not require the machinery 
of a customs union and does not depend on complete political 


unification. 











DELIBERATE INDUSTRIALIZATION* 


BY HENRY G. AUBREY 


F ROM Bretton Woods to the economic conferences in Havana 
and Bogota, the awareness of structural differences between ad- 
vanced and underdeveloped areas has increasingly conditioned 
the formulation of international policies. The Marshall Plan for 
Europe and, more recently, the President’s inaugural address 
identified the need for development of all backward economies 
with the national policies of the major powers. Thus the economists 
will soon be called upon to supply the factual information and 
theoretical guidance that such a program requires. And they will 
find that much work still remains to be done, for comparative 
investigations of the advanced countries’ earlier development, 
with special emphasis on the problems faced today by the less 
developed countries, are notably scarce. 

The few existing studies of the course of economic development 
are restricted by the lack of early statistical material. The very 
beginnings of industry, the process of transformation to mechan- 
ical, power-driven equipment, are shrouded by the tacit assumption 
that all countries followed the pattern set by England during the 
industrial revolution: autonomous growth along free enterprise 
principles. The end of the mercantilist era is presumed to have 
eliminated the retarding influences of state interference and to 
have provided free play for the nineteenth-century process of 
expansion by rapid capital accumulation. 

Close scrutiny of actual events, however, indicates that there 
was not that complete absence of state intervention, at least in 
the early transitional stage. It will be shown in this paper that 
the first steps toward industrialization were assisted and, indeed, 

* Epirors’ Note — This study has been made in connection with a research project 


on “Economic Development,” currently in progress at the Institute of World 
Affairs. 
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often initiated by government at various times between 1775 and 
1850 in the industrial countries of western Europe, in the United 
States, and in Mexico. 

Limitation of space precludes a detailed survey of the initial 
industrial development of all these nations. Only Mexico, there- 
fore, will be presented as a case study, with particular stress on the 
relative importance of private initiative and government assistance. 
A cursory comparison with similar phases in other countries will 
then be made. 


I 

For a number of reasons the first decades after Mexico’s declara- 
tion of independence have been selected for presentation as a 
case in point. The details of Mexico’s early industrial development 
are not widely known and do not seem to have been presented 
fully in either English or Spanish literature. Official and private 
opinion holds that Mexico’s industrialization dates back not longer 
than about sixty years. Yet, here is a nation that made a deter- 
mined effort to match the industrial progress of other countries 
as soon as it achieved release from its backward colonial status 
in 1821. 

After three hundred years of Spanish trade monopoly, independ- 
ence gave Mexico the opportunity of laying down a new foreign 
trade policy. —The complete embargo of non-Spanish goods, which 
in the last decades of Spanish rule had been replaced by a vacillat- 
ing discriminatory policy, was supplanted by a more liberal tariff. 
At this early stage of Mexico’s freedom, however, the colonial habit 
of controls was not completely abandoned. Certain goods, mainly 
food and raw materials which Mexico herself produced, were not 
admitted. Other items were added to the list in 1824, a few were 
dropped in 1827, but in 1829 the import of raw cotton, yarn, all 
cotton goods, and almost all woolen goods, in addition to most 
items of clothing, were prohibited. Thus within the first eight 


1 Miguel Lerdo de Tejada, Comercio esterior de México desde la conquista hasta 
hoy (Mexico 1853) pp. 31 ff. 
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years of her independence Mexico returned to a system of em- 
bargoes nearly as strict as any that prevailed during the colonial 
period. But the reasoning behind the policy was different. Pro- 
tection of the national industry was considered a necessity, and 
fear of unemployment was a weightier consideration than any reduc- 
tion of the cost of living that free trade might bring about.” 
Characteristically, the traditional instrument of embargo was used, 
not merely protective tariffs. The debate for and against exclusion 
raged for decades, but the system of embargoes was not entirely 
abandoned until 1851.* 

During the colonial regime and the first third of the nineteenth 
century the textile industry in Mexico consisted of manufacturing 
workshops (obraje, trapiche) and a widely scattered cottage in- 
dustry. Only hand-spinning and hand-weaving equipment were 
used. In 1829, three residents of Mexico proposed to the govern- 
ment to set up several thousand hand looms all over the country 
in return for a seven-year monopoly on the import of equipment 
and yarn; they offered further to pay a high tax for the privilege. 
The proposal led to violent discussions in the provincial legis- 
latures, but it was finally decided that the potential detriment to 
the domestic cotton growing and spinning industry outweighed the 
fiscal inducements. Also, the legislatures realized that this arrange- 
ment would not create a modern integrated industry based on 
the best spinning and weaving equipment, and feared that the 
proposed scheme might even delay the eventual establishment 
of such industry.* 

Despite the fact that cheap foreign textiles made heavy inroads 
on native industry, even with the high cost of transportation 
inland,° less than a year after the offer had been made, the embargo 

2“Tniciativa que la legislatura de Querétaro dirige al Congreso de la Union.... ,” 
in Luis Chavez Orozco, ed., Documentos para la Historia Econémica de México, 
Secretaria de la Economia Nacional, vol. 1 (Mexico 1933) p. 112. 

8 Lerdo de Tejada, op. cit., p. 37. 

*“Iniciativa . ..” (cited above) p. 113; “Sesién Extraordinaria del Congreso de 
Puebla, 26 Febrero 1829,” ibid., p. 50. 


5 Dictamen de la Comisién de Industria sobre prohibicion de hilazas y tejidos 
de algodén del estrangero, 27 Marzo 1835 (Mexico 1835). 
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on the import of cotton goods was suspended as part of a plan to 
create a modern industry. One-fifth of the customs revenue from 
such imports was to be set aside in a fund controlled by a govern- 
ment agency, the Banco de avio,° the first Latin-American govern- 
mental development agency of a type that was to reappear a 
hundred years later in various guises." —The money was to be used 
to buy abroad the best machinery available and to pay the transpor- 
tation charges. The machinery was then to be passed on to pros- 
pective manufacturers as a loan, at cost, and additional cash loans 
were to be granted from the fund to these entrepreneurs for con- 
structing and operating plants. All loans were to be repaid on 
convenient terms and at an annual interest rate set at only 5 
percent. 

Ample opportunities for speculation in government loans had 
driven up the rate of interest to a level at which capital could not 
be borrowed for productive purposes. The cheap money provided 
through the Banco de avio was therefore of great importance for 
the promotion of industry, The capital of the fund was set at 
one million pesos and it was designed to “revolve” for the benefit 
of later applicants for loans. When the capital of one million pesos 
had been accumulated, the embargo of imported textile goods 
was to be reimposed. 

The government offered every encouragement to local private 
corporations to start new industries. As a result, by 1832 there 
were nine companies in existence for spinning and weaving cotton, 
wool, and, silk, and one for making paper, though no plants were 
yet in operation. 

A number of other extremely practical measures were taken 
by the government to stimulate progress in various fields. Wool- 
bearing animals were brought into the country to improve the 
native strains. Silkworm eggs were distributed free of charge, with 


6 Law of October 16, 1830, reprinted in Reglamento para el régimen y gobierno 
interior de la direccién del Banco de avio (Mexico 1835). 

7 The first, that is, after the end of the Spanish regime. The name is derived from 
earlier colonial institutions which financed the development or operation of mines. 
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handbooks on their culture, and the growth of mulberry trees was 
promoted. Two cotton gins were ordered for the benefit of the 
industry. Swarms of bees were given away to aid the wax industry, 
and the latest models of ploughs were acquired for farmers. The 
mining school was put in charge of exploiting a recently discovered 
iron mine. Experts were sent to England to study the possibilities 
of making window glass and hollow glassware, and the problem 
of making paper from domestic fibers instead of scarce rags was 
tackled. It was also arranged that European workers would accom- 
pany the imported machines in order to train the Mexicans in 
their use.® 

Unfortunately these auspicious beginnings of industrial develop- 
ment coincided with one of Mexico’s frequent political upheavals. 
Part of the customs receipts earmarked for the Banco de avio were 
seized by a revolutionary leader; more were diverted by the gov- 
ernment for the civil war. The fund was unable to pay for some 
of the machines still abroad or for the transportation of others. 
With the disruption of communications as a result of the Mexican 
conflict, a number of the machines were left to rust in the port 
of arrival.® Thus the fund never built up to more than two-thirds 
of the projected million pesos, and much of its investment was 
eventually wasted on incomplete projects. Finally, the failure was 
acknowledged officially and the Banco de avio was dissolved in 
1842, after a period of several years during which it had been com- 
pletely inactive.’° 

The undisputed fact of the Banco de avio’s bankruptcy led to 
the conclusion that the experiment as a whole had been a failure 
and the results negative; it was judged to be just another example 
of government interference and of a “protectionist policy of isola- 


8“Informe y cuentas que el Banco de avio presente .. .,” January 1, 1832, 
Document No. 2, Memoria de la Secretaria de Estado y del despacho de Relaciones 
Interiores y Exteriores (Mexico 1832) pp. 22 ff. 

“Informe y cuentas . . .,” January 1, 1835, Document appended to Memoria 
de la Secretaria de Estado y del despacho de Relaciones Interiores y Exteriores 


(Mexico 1835) pp. 22 ff. 


10 “Decreto extinguiendo el Banco de avio . . .,” in Chavez Orozco, op. cit., p. 7. 
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tion.” But no attempt has been made to explain the fact that 
while no mechanical equipment existed in Mexico before the 
promotion by the Banco de avio,’* there were in 1843, less than ten 
years later, 59 spinning and weaving mills with a total of 125,362 
spindles in operation or in process of being installed.1* Unless this 
can be accepted as mere coincidence, it is only fair to assume that 
this industry was built on the very ruins of the Banco de avio and, 
in fact, partly with its equipment. The first modern cotton mill 
with mechanical equipment, which started to operate in Puebla in 
1835 with a loan of 62,000 pesos, used machines which the Banco 
de avio had bought in the United States. The equipment for two 
more small mills was taken over by two individuals in Mexico City, 
who underwrote all other expenses.* The woolen industry was 
improved by the Merino sheep which the fund had imported, and 
the first paper factory made use of some of the machines brought 
into Mexico by the Banco.” 

Obviously, the government through its agencies had acted as a 
powerful catalyst, though its limited success in financing the actual 
operations was achieved only with great waste. Even after the 
demise of the Banco de avio, the government continued its promo- 
tion. In 1842 it established a General Directorate of Industry, and 
in the following year set up Juntas de industria in the provincial 
capitals.1° These agencies encouraged and instructed local indus- 


11 Carlos Diaz Dufdo, “Industrial Evolution,” in Justus Sierra, ed., Mexico — Its 
Social Evolution (Mexico 1904) p. 146. This work was published in Spanish and 
English with the officially approved purpose of spreading knowledge about Mexico. 
Its bias is the more remarkable. The author quotes Guillermo Prieto’s Lecciones 
elementales de economia politica (Mexico 1871) to show that there were only 47 
cotton mills in 1876, fewer than in 1843. Actually, Prieto’s figures are based on a 
Memoria for 1857 and refer to the years 1850-54, a period for which only very 
incomplete figures are available. 

12 Memoria sobre el estado de la agricultura é industria de la Republica, 1843, 
appended to Memoria del Secretario de Estado y del despacho de Justicia é Instruc- 
cién Publica (Mexico 1844) pp. 22 ff. 

18 [bid., table 5. 

14“Informe y cuentas . . .,” 1835 (cited above) p. 23. 

15 [bid., p. 23; Memoria . . ., 1843 (cited above) p. 35. 

16 Tbid., pp. 4 ff. 
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try, advised the government on legislative and other action, and 
collected data which are a rich source of information on this early 
period of Mexican industrial development. 


II 

The Mexican cotton industry, which had sprung up during the 
period of direct and indirect government assistance, continued to 
grow slowly despite the series of wars and periods of civil unrest. 
A total of 154,822 spindles was reported by 61 mills in 1866.17 The 
number of mechanical looms grew somewhat more slowly, but we 
have a figure of 4,525 in 1850, a year in which not all the mills 
reported. In the same year, with only 23 mills reporting on their 
labor force, the number of cotton mill workers was given as 11,243, 
but the actual total was probably much higher.’® 

It was fortunate for Mexico’s early industrial effort that water 
power was plentiful, for the steam engine, which had been a major 
stimulus in promoting the industrialization of Europe, was absent 
in Mexico. The only available fuel, and that in decreasing quan- 
tity, was wood and charcoal; the coal deposits of the north were still 
mostly unknown at that time and, in any case, were too far removed 
from the centers of industry to be usable. Thus, if there was no 
water at hand, it was brought to the factory sites by aqueducts and 
used to drive a wheel with directly coupled shaft.1® A few factories 
continued to use mules or horses for power, but to a decreasing 
extent. In 1843 two mills reported the use of steam, but in 1850, 
32 out of 39 were still operating on water power alone.”° 


17 Memoria presentada a S. M. el Emperador por el Ministro de Fomento (Mexico 
1866) pp. 438 ff. Three mills did not report. Inasmuch as these reports were made 
for the purpose of paying a tax of 3 pesos per spindle, the number of spindles 
was certainly not exaggerated. It is probable that the total was actually close to 
200,000 or even higher. 

18 Memoria que la Direccién de Colonizacién é Industria presenté al Ministerio 
de Relaciones (Mexico 1851) table 1. 

19For a description of one of the oldest mills see Manuel Segura, “Apuntes 
estadisticos del distrito de Orizava, Formados en el afio de 1839,” in Boletin de la 
Sociedad Mexicana de Geografia y Estadistica, vol. 4 (Mexico 1854) pp. 24-30. 

20 Memoria . . ., 1851 (cited above) table 1. 
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One of the retarding elements in the growth of the cotton indus- 
try was the periodic shortage of raw cotton. Crop failures occurred 
frequently and all too often civil unrest hampered the cultivation. 
The supply of domestic cotton lagged far behind the growth of the 
industry and the mills were forced either to shorten the working 
day or remain closed for a part of the year.21_ The embargo on 
foreign cotton was therefore lifted temporarily in 1843 and again 
in 1844; in 1838, it was even necessary to permit the import of 
yarn for a brief period.” A battle of words raged almost continu- 
ously in local and federal commissions, congress, trade organiza- 
tions, and newspapers, on the admission or prohibition of foreign 
raw cotton.** 

The increases in the price of raw materials, which followed poor 
crops and the need to import, did not, however, keep the price of 
cotton piece goods from dropping considerably. Around 1820 the 
price of manta, the coarse calico which formed the staple clothing 
of the people, was 3 reales (8 reales = 1 peso) for one vara (a 33- 
inch length) 22 inches in width. Mechanical looms wove this 
same material in 34 to 35-inch widths, and the price in 1843, eight 
years after the first mechanical cotton mill had started operations, 
was only 2 reales per vara.** Taking into account the variation in 
width, this means a price reduction of nearly 60 percent. An offi- 
cial report of 1851 states that the cost of clothing had been reduced 
by 70 percent in the past twenty years.” 

21 Memoria . . ., 1843 (cited above) p. 27; Memoria .. ., 1851 (cited above) pp. 13 ff. 
22 Memoria sobre el estado de la agricultura é industria en el ano 1845 (Mexico 


1846) pp. 43 ff. 

23 “Reflexiones sobre la prohibicién de hilazos y mantas extranjeros de algodon, 
1831,” in Chavez Orozco, op cit., pp. 116 ff.; “Observaciones contra la libertad del 
comercio exterior . . . 1835,” ibid., pp. 124 ff., “Iniciativa . . . 1831,” ibid., pp. 110 
ff.; Estéban de Antufiano, Economia politica en México (Puebla 1840) pp. 2, 9, 
and Documentos para la historia de la industria moderna de México (Mexico 1845) 


p- 21; Dictamen ... (cited above). 

24 Memoria .. ., 1843 (cited above) p. 29. 

25 Memoria . . ., 1851 (cited above) p. 18. By way of comparison, let us consider 
the wholesale prices of textiles in the United States. With 1910-14 = 100, the index 
would be as follows: 1820 - 211; 1830 - 181; 1840 - 146; 1850-116 (G. F. Warren and 
F. A. Pearson, Wholesale Prices for 213 Years, 1720 to 1932, Cornell University, 
Agricultural Equipment Station, Memoir 142, Ithaca 1932, p. 92). 
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It is important to note that this price drop was not caused by any 
deflation. Mexico had a silver currency, the value of which did not 
fluctuate to any appreciable extent between 1820 and 1850. Dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years of the colonial regime, payments to 
Spain had averaged from g to 10 million pesos yearly. These, of 
course, were eliminated with Mexico’s independence. An export 
tax of 2 to 7 percent and a transportation tax of 2 to 4 percent 
checked the outflow of silver and gold for noncommercial trans- 
actions. The influx of foreign loans exceeded the service of existing 
foreign debt, and the mining and export of silver and gold bal- 
anced the import of goods.*® 

Thus, if the price of cotton piece goods dropped so substantially, 
it is safe to assume that the cause lay in reduced production costs 
and increased supply. It should be remembered that the pressure 
of competition from foreign goods was minimized by the govern- 
ment’s policy of protection and therefore played no significant role 
in lowering prices. After 1838, the importation of ordinary cotton 
goods was again prohibited and every piece of goods sold had to 
bear the internal revenue stainp. It could be said, of course, that 
under conditions of free trade prices would have been still lower, 
but this alternative was never seriously considered at that time, for 
fear of bringing ruin to native cotton growers and manufacturers. 
Thus comparison between the prices under preindustrial condi- 
tions and those of machine-made goods, at the same level of exclu- 
sion of foreign goods, reflects to some degree the technological 
progress. 

Only the most modern equipment had been bought by the 
Banco de avio. The size of plant considered most suitable at the 
time the industry started was from 2,000 to 4,000 spindles each. 
It is interesting to note that mills with fewer than 4,000 spindles 
were also preferred by private entrepreneurs during the next few 
decades, as may be seen from the following figures.?* 


26 Lerdo de Tejada, op. cit., p. 60 and passim. 
27 Memoria . . ., 1843 (cited above) table 5; Memoria . . . 1866 (cited above) 
pp- 438 ff. The 1843 figures cover eight Mexican states, the 1866 figures ten. 
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1843 1866 

No.of %of No.of %of 

Size of plant plants total plants __ total 

Under 1,000 spindles 11 23.4% 12 19.7% 
1,000-1,999 “ 14 29.8 21 34-4 
2,000-3,999 “* 14 29.8 20 32.6 
4,000-5,999 3 6.4 2 3-3 
6,000-7,999 “ 1 2.1 2 3-3 
8,000-9,999 3 6.4 3 5-0 
10,000-12,000 “ I 2.1 1 1.7 


Clearly, the industry did not grow by building larger mills, but 
by adding more small mills. There is some justification for the 
conclusion that the smaller mills were best suited to local condi- 
tions — that is, the supply of power, labor, raw material, and 
accessible markets. And this early Mexican experience would seem 
to confirm recent opinion to the effect that small and decentralized 
industry may be most suitable for underdeveloped countries.” 
This kind of industry certainly requires less capital; also, the 
higher cost of production may be balanced by the lower cost of 
distribution in local markets. Indeed, a considerable part of the 
Mexican factories’ output was sold at the mill gates, a procedure 
which also made it unnecessary to pay the federal sales tax (alca- 
bala) applicable to goods that left the location for shipment. 

Another argument in favor of small plants is that the labor 
supply can be drawn from the surrounding countryside. When the 
opportunities for work contract, this flow can be reversed. What- 
ever the merits of that reasoning, they are not borne out in the 
Mexican experience. There the small factories clustered in and 
around the few cities that had been centers of textile production in 
the colonial period.”® An initial pool of skilled labor was thus 


28 See, for example, League of Nations, Jndustrialization and Foreign Trade 
(Geneva 1940) pp. 50 ff. 

29In 1838, about 12,500 workers or one quarter of the population of the provin- 
cial capital of Querétaro were employed in the woolen, cotton, and leather goods 
industries of that city (Notas estadisticas del Departamento de Querétaro, ato de 1848, 


Mexico 1848). 
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available, but the government continued to stress the need for 
training a greater number of workers in trade schools and even in 
workhouses. 

The woolen industry was retarded by the loss of certain ma- 
chinery en route from France, but in 1840 more machinery and 
technicians were brought to Mexico with the assistance of the 
government. The experts who accompanied the machinery also 
taught the flock owners how to improve their breeds of sheep and 
how to shear and grade according to the best French methods.*® 
By 1843, three new mills were under construction or already in 
operation.** Another, added in 1844, was to become the largest 
woolen mill in the country. At that time, two mills were built to 
make wool felt rather than the usual woven goods, one of them 
using a steam engine with peat from a nearby bog as fuel. We have 
no exact figures on equipment and output, but we do know that 
the woolen industry grew so much more rapidly than the supply 
of raw material that the price of wool increased sharply, a phe- 
nomenon similar to developments in the early days of the industry 
in the United States.** 

The silk industry actually dates back to the early colonial days. 
In the late Spanish period, however, silk cultivation was prohibited 
in order to protect the import trade. The republican government 
took great pains to revive the industry, even after the demise of the 
Banco de avio, by encouraging the growth of mulberry trees. One 
of the government-aided special promotion companies owned 3 
million trees in 1845.** The Jacquard loom and a similar invention 
by a Spaniard were introduced in 1848 and the industry flourished. 
About 4,000 workers were employed in throwing, dyeing, and reel- 
ing silk, of which about 100,000 pounds could be made annually. 
The one great threat to the industry was the contraband, which 

80 Memoria . . ., 1845 (cited above) p. 57. 

31 Memoria . . ., 1843 (cited above) p. 33. 


82 See Walter Wilson Jennings, The American Embargo 1807 - 1809, University 
of Iowa Studies, First Series, no. 55 (December 1, 1921), Studies in the Social Sciences, 


vol. 8, no. 1, p. 175. 
83 Memoria . . ., 1845 (cited above) pp. 21. 
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could be easily brought in because of the small volume and which 
had a high value.** 

Next to cotton goods manufacture, paper making was the oldest 
industry in Mexico. The first paper mill to be established after the 
liberation was started in 1822, but took five years to be completed.* 
The Banco de avio ordered two paper mills and became much 
interested in the feasibility of making paper from wheat straw. 
This hope did not materialize — the problem has not been solved 
even today — and the short supply of rags remained a serious 
obstacle. Most mills added some domestic maguey and istle fibers 
as stretchers, apparently without harm to the quality, if the good 
condition of old documents of that day is any indication. Cotton 
waste was also used to good effect, as were hemp and linen.** Actu- 
ally, paper making was recognized as a good means of using the 
waste from textile mills, and the owners of some textile plants built 
paper mills for that purpose. 

By 1845, the six factories in existence were producing more than 
150,000 reams a year, which was more than the existing print shops 
could use, even though two years earlier the government had de- 
creed that only Mexican-made paper could be used in public offices. 
The price of paper dropped substantially and several factories 
turned to making writing paper and other good grades. During 
the wars with the United States and France the paper industry 
seems to have declined again, and in 1866 only four factories re- 
ported a total of fifteen machines.*” 

The governments of the new republic realized that a modern 
iron industry was required for the successful development of other 
industries. For some time, however, the lack or disadvantageous 
location of proper materials could not be overcome. The right type 
of refractory clay for lining blast furnaces could not be found at 


84 Memoria . . ., 1851 (cited above) pp. 22 ff. 

85 Memoria de los ramos del Ministerio de Relaciones Interiores y Exteriores de 
la Republica (Mexico 1826) p. 17; Dictamen de la Comisién de Industria de la 
Camera de Diputados (Mexico 1829). 

36 Memoria . . ., 1843 (cited above) pp. 35 ff.; Memoria . . ., 1844 (cited above) 
appendix p. 18; Memoria . . ., 1845 (cited above) p. 59. 

87 Memoria . . ., 1866 (cited above) p. 439. 
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all. Coal was not available; nor could charcoal be economically 
transported over long distances. Not until 1846 was the first mod- 
ern foundry built —a private enterprise with a blast furnace 
capable of producing 11,000 pounds daily. Equipped with hot air 
bellows driven by steam, the furnace produced iron described as 
being of fine grade and similar to steel. —The same plant included 
the first rolling mill in Mexico, completed in 1853 and driven by 
water power, and also a machine shop in which all foreign ma- 
chines could be repaired. ‘—TTwo more blast furnaces and another 
rolling mill and machine shop were ready by 1860.*° The total 
estimated pig iron production of all foundries in 1868 was about 
10 million pounds,*® and most of it was locally consumed because 
of the high cost of transportation. 

The absence of an adequate transportation system was, without 
any doubt, a major deterrent to the development of an integrated 
nationwide economic and industrial system. But in order to under- 
stand why large-scale construction of railways was delayed until the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, it is necessary to examine 
the pattern of entrepreneurial initiative over the preceding period. 

The Banco de avio was initiated and administered by Lucas 
Alaman, who later was also Director General of Industries. Po- 
litically a conservative, he belonged to the centralist group which 
stood for strong government, as opposed to the liberals who fa- 
vored a federalistic system of greater autonomy for the states. The 
conservatives were the heirs of the Spanish colonial principle of 
centralized government, initiative by the administration, and pa- 
ternalism. This tradition was responsible for the public spirit and 
economic leadership displayed by Alaman and some of his col- 
leagues, as well as for certain negative factors such as self-interest, 
corruption, and graft. Any overthrow of the conservative regime 
resulted, quite naturally, in a reversal of policy, as did the many 


388 Memoria de la Secretaria de Estado y del despacho de Fomento, Colonizacién, 
Industria y Comercio (Mexico 1857) pp. 114 ff.; Memoria . . ., 1866 (cited above) 
p. 389. 

89 Memoria de la Secretaria de Estado y del despacho de Fomento, Colonizacién, 
Industria y Comercio (Mexico 1868) p. 58. 
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brief interludes of clique rule and the civil and foreign wars which 
drained the treasury. 

Thus the actual period of government promotion and assistance 
was crowded into the years 1830-35 and 1843-46. Alaman returned 
to power in 1851 but died shortly thereafter. Following another 
interval of unrest, Juarez’ liberals led the country through a period 
of political and social reform which culminated in the Constitu- 
tion of 1857 and the legislation against the power of the church. 
Direct support of economic development, however, was not a part 
of the liberal program. 

The need for railroads was realized early enough, but the neces- 
sary political stability, technical know-how, capital, and fuel were 
lacking. In 1851 and 1852, the government entered into negotia- 
tions with French and Belgian groups, which included vast schemes 
for railroad building.*® But little came of these projects. In 1853 
one line three miles in length was built from Mexico City to a 
suburb; in 1854 a line was run from Veracruz to a place twelve 
miles distant. Between 1853 and 1857, twelve concessions were 
granted, but most of them lapsed before construction could start.* 
By 1860, only 170 miles of road were in operation.” Following the 
war with France, the government realized that railroad construc- 
tion had to be subsidized and thus, in 1867, 7 million pesos were 
earmarked for that purpose. In 1873 the line from Mexico City to 
Veracruz, 308 miles long, was inaugurated,** and that date marked 
the real beginning of the rapid expansion of the Mexican railway 
system. 


III 
The promotion of industrial development by the Mexican govern- 
ment was short-lived and limited, but it stemmed from a philoso- 


40 Memoria . . ., 1851 (cited above) pp. 3 ff.; Memoria que la Direccién de Coloni- 
zacién é Industria presenté al Ministerio de Relaciones en 1852, p. 6. 

41 Memoria . . ., 1857 (cited above) pp. 19 ff. 

42 Memoria . . ., 1868 (cited above) pp. 22 ff. 

43 Memoria de la Secretaria de Estado y del despacho de Fomento, Colonizacién, 
Industria y Comercio (Mexico 1873) pp. 63 ff. 
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phy not very far removed from modern economic concepts. Alaman 
saw Clearly the close connection between agriculture and industry 
in a backward country. His program at all stages included the pro- 
motion of agriculture by distribution of seeds and educational 
pamphlets, importation of improved implements, long-range tax 
exemptions for new crops, and other such measures.*4 Alaman and 
his group fully realized the need for stimulating the demand for 
agricultural products by achieving purchasing power for the popu- 
lation through new industries, even if it meant “forced” [sic] in- 
dustrialization.* 

The program was based on the idea of increasing the “wealth” 
of the country by the “development of its resources.” In modern 
terms this meant industrialization for the purpose of increasing the 
national income. Unlimited free trade, which had its proponents 
in Mexico as well as elsewhere, was not seen as a means of achieving 
this end, nor was the mere exclusion of foreign goods. “Customs 
protection can remove competition which is harmful to an industry 
but it cannot start it, provide the capital and the necessary training. 
It is necessary to create the capital and to guide the industry.” * 

The capital which the government loaned to industry was de- 
signed to spread its benefits over the entire economy, a kind of 
‘“‘pump-priming” concept, based on welfare principles. The rela- 
tively small total of only 600,000 pesos which was made available 
to the Banco therefore had beneficial effects beyond its immediate 
investment value. A great part of it was spent abroad for ma- 
chinery, but this expenditure brought about a great deal of addi- 
tional private investment in buildings, aqueducts, installations, 
and the like — the typical domestic counterparts of equipment im- 
ports. While the government provided some of the venture capital, 


44“Informe y cuentas . . . 1832” (cited above) p. 23; Memoria .. ., 1843 (cited 
above) p. 14. 

45 Industria nacional, su defensa contra los ataques que ha recibido tltimamente, 
Articulo inserto en el Diario oficial del Gobierno Numero 3644 (Mexico 1844) p. 
16; see also Memoria . . ., 1845 (cited above) pp. 6 ff. 

4@ Memoria de la Secretaria de Estado y del despacho de Relaciones Interiores 
y Exteriores (Mexico 1831) p. 22. 
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it performed an even more important function: in addition to 
providing the know-how and the foreign contacts, it freed the 
entrepreneur of the risk of importing the machines, a lengthy and 
major undertaking at that time. In this manner, projects quite 
beyond the scope of the individual industrialist were stripped of 
their most unmanageable financial risks and placed within his 
reach. 

The Mexican government’s initiative also broke through the 
inertia of the traditional Spanish system of social values, which did 
not favor industrial investment. Speculation offered better short- 
range opportunities than production; ostentatious living and the 
purchase of land brought more social prestige. Industrial venture 
capital could not be borrowed at reasonable rates. But the Banco’s 
funds, added to the private means of the investment-minded mi- 
nority, provided the initial stimulus for new enterprises which 
might otherwise not have been possible, and set an example for 
others. 

This ‘“‘priming” effect was overlooked by the critics who ob- 
served only the Banco’s bankruptcy and decided that its funds had 
been wasted. Nobody will deny that there was waste, but welfare 
economics would conclude only that the social cost of the experi- 
ment was higher than it would have been otherwise. Such failures 
are quite common wherever the creation of external economies is 
involved in the early stages of industrialization. 

This brief summary of the first few decades of Mexico’s indus- 
trial history shows how modern factory methods were introduced 
in that country with the considerable help of the government. The 
question may be asked whether this development might not have 
come about without state intervention. A conclusive negative 
proof is, of course, impossible, but a few basic statements can be 
made. The continuous political unrest, the great expense and risk 
involved in importing machines, the absence of a traditional and 
social inducement to invest in painfully slow, pioneering industrial 
innovations — all these were real barriers to purely private entre- 
preneurial activity. Moreover, there was enough home-produced 
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silver and gold to pay for desired imports, though under the pre- 
vailing system of import restrictions on competing foreign goods, 
the traditional system of manufacturing with hand-operated equip- 
ment might have continued for several decades, as, in fact, it did in 
all other countries of the former Spanish colonial empire. It was 
the massive investment of capital and the providing of information 
and technical skills that created a broad enough basis for a steadily 
growing industry, which survived despite civil and foreign wars 
until the construction of railroads permitted a new and greater 
effort around the turn of the century. It is not unreasonable to 
conclude that Mexico’s headstart over all the other Latin-American 
nations was, to a large extent, due to the “priming” by the state 
during the crucial early period. 


IV 

In appraising the extent of state intervention, in general, it will be 
noted that Mexico lagged several decades behind other nations in 
applying the innovations of the industrial revolution. The gov- 
ernment therefore felt the need of supplementing entrepreneurial 
initiative in several ways: planning the development, procuring 
the equipment, encouraging the formation of companies to operate 
it, and financing a great part of the initial outlay. In other coun- 
tries it was not, as a rule, necessary to take over all these functions. 
The amount of state assistance depended upon the degree of accel- 
eration the government favored for industrial development and on 
the extent to which private initiative was willing and able to ex- 
pand unaided. 

An extreme example may be found in Japan at the close of the 
feudal era around 1868. The complete absence of technical knowl- 
edge, capital, and modern initiative of the western capitalistic type 
kept Japan’s industrial infancy entirely under state management. 
From 1870 to 1883 the state owned and operated factories, mines, 
railroads, shipyards, and textile, paper, and glass plants.*" Here, 
even more than in Mexico, the government provided the initiative 


47§. Uyehara, The Industry and Trade of Japan (London 1926) pp. 10 ff. 
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and the capital; it imported the machines and even operated the 
plants until private entrepreneurs were in a position to take over 
the job.* 

The sudden transition from a feudal economy may explain the 
high degree of state intervention in both countries. It is surprising 
to find, however, that the industrial nations of western Europe, 
which from the outset had easy access to the liberal teachings of the 
time, also followed a pattern of selective sponsorship by govern- 
ment. 

Western European manufacturers were aware of the inventions 
in the cotton industry that had enabled England to push ahead of 
her competitors, but did not make use of their knowledge until the 
pressure of England’s low prices compelled them to adopt modern 
equipment. It is true that an exceptional amount of initiative on 
their part was required, because England had prohibited, under 
penalty of confiscation, imprisonment, and even death, the export 
of machines and emigration of workers. Naturally the outward 
flow could not be completely checked, but the risk and the required 
capital outlay involved in getting men and machines out of the 
country were very great. 

Against such great odds private enterprise achieved considerable 
progress. As was to be expected, however, all innovations were 
closely guarded by the successful entrepreneurs who wanted to 
defend their hard-won position. Here government intervened with 
grants, subsidies, prizes, loans, and other inducements, to spread 
information and the material means of progress. On occasion, 
when private development lagged, the government would create a 
nucleus for new industries by setting up the foreign experts in the 
business of building machines. Such activities on the part of the 
state are something more than the ultimate offshoot of mercantilism. 
Certainly, the tradition of governmental responsibility and protec- 
tion conditioned the thinking of the crowned heads of the period. 
But, at the same time, governments eliminated the rigid regula- 


48 Shigetu Tsuru, “Economic Fluctuations in Japan 1868-1893,” in Review of 
Economic Statistics vol. 23, no. 4 (November 1941) p. 179. 
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tions and controls which had been an essential part of the mercan- 
tilistic era. 

Governmental intervention in the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries should therefore be interpreted in the light of the 
economic framework existing at the time. The French silk indus- 
try, for example, was repeatedly aided by the government during 
its early history, though only a few instances can be given here. In 
order to compete with the superior Italian silk industry, Colbert 
had extended inducements to Italian workers to settle in France. 
But during the reign of Louis XV the development of a reliable 
spinning machine became the most pressing problem, and toward 
its solution many prizes and premiums were offered by the gov- 
ernment. The first success, on a large scale, was achieved by the 
Jubié brothers with the help of a government loan of 100,000 livres 
and subsidies per pound of cocoons and yarn output. In 1750, within 
four years after authorization of the subsidies, there were 300 vats 
in operation, processing 268,000 pounds of cocoons and producing 
18,600 pounds of organsin, a type of yarn which had not previously 
been made in France with any success. The process was improved 
by the machinery developed by Vaucanson, who also had a govern- 
ment loan of 100,000 livres.*® His machine spread, but the weaving 
of silk remained on a primitive level until Napoleon gave assistance 
to Jacquard who developed the weaving equipment which bears 
his name. Jacquard received a yearly pension of 3,000 francs and a 
subsidy of 50 francs for each loom that was equipped with his de- 
vice. By 1809, 724 looms were so equipped.*° 

The mechanization of the French cotton industry by installation 
of spinning frames of the Arkwright type required and received 

49 Charles Ballot, L’Introduction du machinisme dans l’industrie francaise, Ministére 
de l'Instruction Publique et des Beaux Arts, Comité des travaux historiques et 
scientifiques, Notices, inventaires et documents, no. g (Paris 1923) pp. 302-27. “Some 
factories were created by private enterprise . . . but it is certain that without the 
impulse of the government the inventions . . . could not have been realized... . 


Under the direction of Trudaine an overall plan was conceived, which was co- 


ordinated and liberal at the same time” (p. 332). 
50 [bid., p. 378; see also E. Levasseur, Histoire des classes ouvriéres et de l’industrie 


en France de 1789 a 1870, vol. 1 (Paris 1903) p. 418. 
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help from the government. Since the machines could not be im- 
ported from England, a new industry to build the machines had to 
be created in France. In 1785, the government made an agreement 
with the Englishman Jacques Milne according to which he received 
a building, an initial grant of 60,000 livres, a yearly pension of 
6,000 livres, and a subsidy of 1,200 livres for each set of machines 
he completed. Deliveries started in 1787, and by 1793 sixty-two sets 
had been sold, each consisting of three machines.*! A decade later, 
the introduction of the mule-jenny was effected by the industrialist 
Bauwens in Gand, Belgium (then under French domination) with 
a minimum of state assistance, though he subsequently received 
government loans of 100,000 and 300,000 francs for expansion. 
These machines were also spread to other sections of France by 
Richard, the greatest industrialist of his time, who, in 1811, em- 
ployed as many as 12,000 workers. He too received loans from 
Napoleon to the amount of 1.5 million francs. By and large, after 
Milne’s day, the French cotton industry required comparatively 
little aid beyond occasional loans and a large number of small sub- 
sidies, prizes, and other such measures of encouragement. 

The introduction of machinery into the French woolen industry 
was delayed by considerable mechanical difficulties. Napoleon’s 
minister, Chaptal, helped the Englishman William Douglas to 
build and sell wool-carding and spinning machines, giving him a 
grant of 20,000 francs, a loan of the same amount, free use of a 
building, and a yearly travel allowance of 5,000 francs to enable 
him to install the machine throughout the country. Douglas also 
won two prizes of 60,000 francs each for building the best machines, 
and 340 of his machines were sold within two years. The French 
government, however, wanted even speedier distribution. In 1809, 
it bought Douglas’ patent for 100,000 francs so that everyone could 
build the machine. The government then purchased eight sets of 
machines for loan to manufacturers, to be paid for in four years; to 
those who did not want a loan, grants of 4,000 francs per set were 


51 Ballot, op. cit., pp. 69-76. 
52 Tbid., pp. 101-12. 
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offered. In 1810, Douglas listed 949 machines as having been set up 
in 100 factories within ten years.** His machines, however, were 
soon outclassed by the improved models of the Englishman Wil- 
liam Cockerill in Belgium, who prospered without state aid. 

Generally speaking, the French government’s assistance to the 
textile industry consisted not only in the great number of small and 
large direct assistance measures, but in creating conditions under 
which private initiative could expand.** This applies also to the 
other territories which France then occupied, such as the Rhine- 
land and Belgium, and to which the freedom of industry was 
automatically extended. 

As stated above, the development of the textile industry in Bel- 
gium owed much to the initiative of the industrialist Bauwens. He, 
too, benefited from Napoleon’s encouragement by obtaining the 
greatest part of a 200,000-franc prize for the first imported cotton 
spinning machinery. A grant of 60,000 francs was made to the 
Rousseau family to reopen a damaged factory. A fund of 100,000 
francs was also kept available for premiums which were repeatedly 
granted to Belgian factories.*® 

The Belgian textile industry suffered a severe setback in the loss 
of the French market after Belgium came under Dutch rule in 
1814. A law of 1821 therefore provided that 1.3 million florins 
from customs receipts be used for the purpose of assisting new and 
unprosperous industries.*’? The king also granted many subsidies 
and loans to textile establishments that wanted to expand.** 

In 1822, the General Society for the Promotion of the National 

58 Tbid., pp. 188-89; see also Le Comte Chaptal, De l’industrie frangoise (Paris 
1819) pp. 16 ff.; J. H. Clapham, The Economic Development of France and Germany 
1815-1914 (Cambridge 1936) p. 55; Levasseur, op. cit., p. 414. 

54 Ballot, op. cit., p. 34. 

55 Heinrich Cunow, Allgemeine Wirtschaftsgeschichte, vol. 4 (Berlin 1931) p. 76. 

56 M. N. Briavoine, De l’industrie en Belgique (Brussels 1839) pp. 120-25. 

5? Jan St. Lewinski, L’Evolution industrielle de la Belgique (Brussels 1911) pp. 
116 ff. This is oddly like the system adopted by the Banco de avio in Mexico. There 


is, however, no evidence to show that the Mexicans knew of the Belgian precedent, 


and for many reasons it is unlikely that they did. 
58 Louis Varlez, Les salaires dans l’industrie gantoise, Ministére de l’Industrie et 


du Travail (Brussels 1909) p. 39. 
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Industry received from the Dutch king real estate worth 20 million 
florins, for which it planned to sell shares to the public. Although 
the king guaranteed a yield of 5 percent on the corporate capital, 
the sale of shares to the public lagged so much that he had to sub- 
scribe for 25,800 of the 31,200 shares. The Society, however, did se 
well with the real estate that by 1831 it was worth 38 million florins. 
The Society’s investment in mining and metallurgical enterprises 
rose from 3.7 million florins in 1835 to 38.6 million in 1840, and 
the capital of companies then under its sponsorship amounted to 
65.5 million florins. 

The Swiss government stepped in to assist the establishment of a 
domestic cotton spinning industry when it was rumored that Eng- 
land would stop the export of the fine yarn that Switzerland 
needed. In 1799, the federal government agreed to buy four mules 
of 204 spindles each and to set them up as models. It also advanced 
10,000 livres and granted free space in a former convent for a fac- 
tory. The canton of St. Gallen promoted the subscription to 26 
more mules by commercial houses. When they combined into a 
joint private company, the government withdrew from the venture 
but continued for seven years the free use of the factory building 
and granted a monopoly of manufacture to the company.*® 

The Swiss case is an interesting example of temporary assistance 
in a country which had a highly developed capitalistic organization. 
Only during the short period of “gestation” did the government 
provide a nucleus around which private enterprise could form. 
Once this was accomplished, the state could step aside. 

The United States also has a long history of promotion of and 
assistance to industry by government at various levels. The con- 
cept, which is frequently associated with the names of Hamilton 
and Gallatin, is really as old as the history of shortages.*° When the 


59 William E. Rappard, La Révolution industrielle et les origines de la protection 
légale du travail en Suisse (Berne 1914) pp. 139 ff. 

60 As early as 1640 Massachusetts offered a bounty for cloth; when sail duck was 
in short supply, a bounty for it was also offered, and in 1728 one manufacturer 
received a loan of 3,000 pounds, free of interest for ten years, to make 150 bolts 
of duck every year; see J. Leander Bishop, A History of American Manufactures 
from 1608-1860, vol. 1 (Philadelphia 1861) pp. 299, 334. 
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conflict with England took definite shape, the colonies’ decision to 
be self-sustaining and to encourage manufacturing became a matter 
of national policy. It was laid down at the convention in Virginia 
in 1774 by Washington, Jefferson, and other speakers, and was re- 
affirmed by the Continental Congress in Philadelphia.** It soon 
became clear that England’s technical supremacy would have to be 
matched by domestic ingenuity. A vast amount of promotional 
activity was directed at encouraging the construction of basic ma- 
chinery, the lack of which retarded the greatly desired rapid evolu- 
tion. As early as 1775 the Assembly of Connecticut granted a loan 


for the completion of textile machines, and the first American . 
spinning jenny and stock cards were made there. In 1776, the 


Pennsylvania Assembly resolved to distribute one spinning ma- 
chine free to each county.® Other state legislation followed. One 
of the oddest arrangements was the purchase by the Assembly of 
South Carolina in 1801 of the patent right to the Whitney saw gin 
for the sum of $50,000, a deal that ended in considerable litigation. 
(This machine eliminated the bottleneck of hand-ginning in the 
rapidly expanding cotton industry.) 

The roster of direct government assistance included not only 
grants-in-aid to construct certain machinery, to perfect manufactur- 
ing processes, or to produce certain goods, but also rewards and 
other money grants.** Many states granted, at one time or another, 
bounties for increasing the supply of raw materials, such as raw 
silk, hemp, flax, and Merino sheep for breeding. Premiums were 
offered by the state legislatures for the first completed plants to 
make many items ranging from pins to steel and machinery, and 
including textiles, paper, and even salt. Some assemblies also voted 
to subscribe to shares in private societies for the encouragement of 


61 George B. Curtiss, The Industrial Development of Nations, vol. 2 (Binghamton, 
N.Y., 1912) pp. 45 ff. 

62 Bishop, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 388 ff. 

68 [bid., vol. 1, p. 579; vol. 2, pp. 88 ff. 
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manufactures. Federal attention to the problem culminated in the 
famous report which Hamilton made at the request of Congress 
and in the Gallatin report of 1810. The former also laid the frame- 
work for a protectionist tariff policy and tax and duty exemptions 
for new industries. 

The American procedure is an example of a pragmatic and 
selective policy of state aid to industry. It was not, at any time, 
designed to supplant the abundant private initiative but to stimu- 
late and supplement it. Numerous small inducements, at strategic 
points, were sufficient to achieve the accelerated development 
which the situation so urgently demanded. 

Only a detailed monographic study could show the actual effect 
which each of the minute doses of assistance had in terms of output. 
We are interested here only in government assistance to the “ger- 
mination” of infant industries. In each of the examples given, the 
state withdrew after completion of its “priming” function, irre- 
spective of the extent to which it had intervened. 


Vv 
This survey was designed to collect for comparison some widely 
scattered historical facts. Their evaluation cannot be fully under- 
taken within the available space. Nor can the thorny problem of 
free enterprise versus state interference be argued here. It may be 
sufficient to conclude at this point that some measure of state assis- 
tance fostered infant industry in most advanced nations with the 
exception of England. It is quite true that wars, blocked trade 
channels, national expansion, personal ambition, pressure of com- 
petition, or a combination of any of these motives, were also re- 
sponsible for a policy of industrialization. It may well be that some 
industries would have developed sooner or later independently of 
government intervention. It is not the intention of this paper to 
decide whether deliberate industrialization is desirable; its aim is 


6 Bishop, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 158. Details of these policies are not here given because 
practically all countries have used, and still use, them for the promotion of their 
infant industries. , 
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only to show that the state did help whenever the forced growth of 
industry was considered necessary or desirable for any of a number 
of reasons. 

At present many countries seem to have decided upon a course 
of deliberate industrialization. State aid and a certain amount of 
planning are no longer considered incompatible with free enter- 
prise. The champions of private enterprise have even insisted on 
more precise planning within the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration than some of the participants welcome. It is an accepted fact 
that the preconditions for private enterprise have first to be created 
in many underdeveloped countries. Frequently capital markets are 
missing or private capital is unwilling to undertake risky, long- 
term investments of doubtful profitability. Investments need to be 
diversified, and external economies have to be created, indivisi- 
bilities notwithstanding. Often only the government is able to 
finance such basic developments and to obtain the necessary foreign 
credits. Inevitably some of the individual entrepreneurial func- 
tions follow the shift of initiative to the public domain, but this 
trend need not, as many fear, lead to some form of socialistic state 
control; it may be just an early phase of accelerated development. 
Historical precedents seem to imply that the process can be re- 
versed, with private capital taking over again at a later stage. 


(New York City) 





TIME AND THE HUMAN SPIRIT’ 


BY GEORGE BOAS 


I, Is one of the peculiarities of philosophers, even of mere his- 
torians of philosophy, to see problems where others see only facts. 
The simplest statement of observation is questioned by them. 
They refuse to use words as normal people use them; they will not 
accept the evidence of their senses; they are always accusing others 
of inconsistency; and even when they pride themselves on their 
naiveté, they know in their hearts that really naive men have no 
such pride. That the results of their meditations are so strange 
that one believing in them is completely disoriented in the world 
of time and space causes them no discomfort. As Cicero once 
pointed out, nothing is so absurd that someone has not called it 
profound, nothing so profound that someone has not called it 
absurd. 

Ata very early date in the history of western thought, men began 
to widen the gap between the world of appearance and the world 
of reality. The latter gradually became a realm in which there was 
no time, no multiplicity, no change. It became a world of mathe- 
matical beings in which the rules of logic were supreme. If human 
experience could not fit into this world, so much the worse for 
human experience. The Many might follow their perceptions, 
fleeting, various, and irrational. ‘The Few — happy or unhappy, 
but usually unhappy — followed the Logos which, as it made its 
pronouncements in greater and greater detail, gave them not only 
the eternal objects of geometry, but also the unwavering standards 
of Goodness and Beauty. 

Beside the aesthetic attractiveness of this world of stable and 
timeless beings, there were certain practical advantages. When 


1 This article is based on a speech delivered before the Conference on Methods 
in Philosophy and the Sciences, at the New School for Social Research, November 


21, 1948. 
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one used a term in conversation, one could be sure that it meant 
the same thing everywhere and always. This advantage was analo- 
gous to that of scientific law which also was independent of history 
and appeared to be true for reasons uncontaminated not only by 
time and space but also by the cravings, ambitions, likes, and dis- 
likes of human beings. Men do not usually disagree about a the- 
orem in geometry, and it was considered well for critics of art and 
of society to emulate this happy unanimity of mathematicians. If 
this unanimity was the product of the timelessness of mathematical 
objects, the circles, triangles, and squares, which, according to Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, are beauty bare — and it is assumed that bare 
beauty is nobler than clothed beauty — then can we not find other 
objects whose purity will support the test of nakedness and reveal 
to men’s hungry eyes a vision of eternal and unified goodness? 
Gazing upon them — for contemplation alone is adequate to grasp 
them — men will know the truth which is universal and which is 
subject neither to the differences among men as individuals nor to 
those among races and nations and cultures. There must be some 
standards, it has been asserted by philosophers of this persuasion, 
acceptable to all men, even when not accepted by them through 
their ignorance. 

Such standards are of course the lineal descendants of the Pla- 
tonic Ideas. Whatever else the Ideas were, they were eternal in the 
sense that they were beyond time, and moreover each was a unified 
whole. The words which named them were consequently univa- 
lent and one who knew the word knew the thing that it stood for. 
One might not be able to provide a clear and unambiguous defini- 
tion of them, and indeed many of the Platonic dialogues showed 
even the spokesmen for them unable — or perhaps coyly unwilling 
— to phrase such a definition. But on the other hand, one could 
see them when they appeared in imperfect incorporation, whether 
in the person of such individuals as Charmides, Laches, and Lysis, 
or in the ideal portrait of the State. This kind of intellectual intui- 
tion was, paradoxically enough, both intellectual and intuitive, 
terms which are usually thought of as more or less antithetical. 
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For the intellect was mainly concerned with abstracting features 
of the perceptual world; the intuition was concerned with simple 
contemplation. Plato maintained in the Phaedrus that of all the 
Ideas the only one found in both the perceptual and the intelli- 
gible worlds was that of Beauty, and hence Platonistic critics, if 
they had read Plato, found a text that brought together again the 
two forks of the road which had seemed to lead to two irremediably 
separate worlds. 

The static and unified nature of the Platonic Idea permitted 
men not only to be sure that they were contemplating the same 
thing each time they turned to it — though in the long run they 
had only memory as witness — but that they were all talking about 
the same thing each time they discussed it. The Ideas became 
intellectual counters which passed from mind to mind and never 
fluctuated. Human beings discovered them; they could not modify 
them, debase them, or improve them. Hence one could maintain 
that if Sophocles’ Antigone was a great and beautiful drama and if 
Hamlet also was great and beautiful, then both possessed exactly 
the same character, and a man reading one, even a seventeenth- 
century Englishman, was gazing upon the identical essence that a 
fifth-century Greek had gazed upon. The language in each case 
was different; the theaters upon whose stages the two plays had 
been acted were different; the morality exhibited by the protag- 
onists and antagonists was different; the structure of the plays was 
different; the reasons for producing them were different; but the 
tragic essence was the same. Great works of art thus were seen to 
perform feats of magic which nothing else could perform. They 
united diverse people in a single experience; they reduced all 
spatial and temporal differences to unity; but above all they pro- 
vided the perfect escape from the river of time whose current 
seems to sweep us along in spite of all our struggles to remain in the 


same place. 
If we call the complex of ideas, which I have so inadequately 


sketched, Platonism, it will be seen that it has very little in common 
with a theory more frequently found today, a theory called nat- 
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uralism. Few words are more ambiguous than nature and its 
derivatives, or more fertile in question-begging arguments. But I 
shall happily admit that the natural is not inherently better than 
the unnatural or the supernatural or the artificial. I am using the 
term here simply to designate the following set of assumptions, 
each of which would be denied by the Platonist: (1) that time is 
real and cannot be explained away or reduced to phenomenal 
status; (2) that multiplicity is real and that the resemblances be- 
tween things which give ground for the erection of common nouns 
and adjectives are useful only for that purpose and have no existen- 
tial superiority or logical priority or aesthetic nobility that differ- 
ences do not have; (3) that change is real and must no more be 
explained away than multiplicity or time. . 

These statements do not pretend to verbal precision or logical 
independence. But if we accept them, certain consequences would 
seem to follow, and the rest of this paper is given over to expatiat- 


ing upon them. 


The Reality of Time 
If time is real, then the past is not recoverable and human beings 
must resign themselves to living in the present and preparing for 
the future. This does not mean that the lessons of the past, if there 
are any, are not to be learned or that we are entirely independent 
of its influence. It simply means that the past is carried along in 
the affairs which interest us here as memory and tradition and 
custom. But the past as it lives in memory, whether in that of the 
individual or the race, is a selected past. Only those things which 
survive in documents can be recovered from it and the documents 
survive not because of their inherent importance, whatever that 
may mean, but because they have interested certain flesh-and-blood 
human beings. Thus fragments of the Greek colonial philosophers 
survive because Aristotle quoted some of them, Hippolytus tried 
to refute some of them, and pedants of various interests cited them. 
The past in tradition is again not the complete past, but only those 
parts and aspects of it which have proved useful to later ages. That 
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Plato and Aristotle have survived in relative completeness is 
attributable to their utility to Philo Judaeus and the Patristics. If 
Protagoras, or better, Democritus, had developed a philosophy 
that suited the Hebraic-Christian theology and ethics, sophistry 
and atomism would have been Greek philosophy and not the mix- 
ture of Platonism and Peripateticism which is sometimes called 
Thomism. One has only to study the fortunes of any ancient 
philosophy to see how succeeding generations have modified its 
meaning. For that matter, one has only to take a relatively modern 
example, that of Spinoza, whose philosophy developed from being 
a horrible and debasing atheism in the minds of his contemporaries 
to being a beautiful and ennobling pantheism in the minds of 
German romanticists. Or, to take a case from the history of art, 
one can actually see Virgil changing from an epic poet into a 
Christian prophet and thence into a magician. None of this implies 
that form of relativism which asserts that because historiography is 
selective there never was a past. It simply asserts the commonplace 
that every document has to be read, and will be read, by the total 
mind of the reader and thus will be interpreted in accordance with 
the rules accepted by the reader. 

If this makes sense, then the struggle to recapture the past as it 
was lived is futile. We cannot turn into ancient Greeks, Renais- 
sance Italians, Elizabethan Englishmen, or even ante-bellum 
Americans. That ought to seem like so flat a truism that it would 
either be accepted by everyone or else brushed aside as trivial. But 
as a matter of fact, its obvious truth is overlooked, for much of our 
education is an attempt to lift us out of the twentieth century and 
set us down in some earlier time. How can we ever read a play of 
Sophocles and see in it what a fifth-century Athenian saw in it, 
assuming that we know who was the representative fifth-century 
Athenian? For one thing, we do not believe in Greek mythology, 
even in the way in which we believe in the story of George Washing- 
ton and the cherry tree; we are not educated in it from babyhood. 
For another, we have to study Greek in school and the Greeks spoke 
it at home. For a third, the motivation of the characters has to be 
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explained to us either in introductory essays or in footnotes. No 
matter how much we know about Athens, we do not know Athens; 
we have knowledge by description, to use an old philosophical 
term, not knowledge by acquaintance. The very fact that we have 
to have doctoral theses and scholarly treatises to interpret for us 
what was firsthand intuition to a Greek is proof enough, at least for 
me, that there is an unbridgeable gap between us and the Greeks. 
The reality of time, if accepted, would lead us to abandon fancy 
dress and be ourselves. 

If that program were adopted, we would admit that we recreate 
the past in our imagination whenever we read about the past and 
that the so-called survival of the classics is a kind of cultural 
metempsychosis, a series of reincarnations or, if one prefers, a series 
of resurrections. It is indeed true that certain works of art, like 
certain ideas, have been admired for centuries, but they have been 
admired for such different reasons that the historian is bound to 
conclude that the interpretive process itself contributes something 
to the things being interpreted. Why abandon all the contribu- 
tions which our history and our traditions have made to our minds 
and try to leap backward into a period in which we can only pre- 
tend to fit? We shall be translators at best, whether we try to re- 
interpret another language or another culture. This may be 
lamentable, but I fail to see why. It is a simple recognition of our 
limitations, like the recognition that we cannot live under water. 
To recognize one’s limitations is a sign of maturity, not of childish- 
ness. I well remember the time when the word “baroque” was a 
term of reproach. One was not supposed to admire Baroque 
architecture or painting, Gongorism in literature, or even the 
metaphysical poets. But a man educated by professors who were 
themselves educated by vestigial puritans could expect nothing 
else. If we now see and read these things with more interest and 
appreciation, it is because we are not vestigial puritans. The text 
of John Donne has not changed; it is we who have changed. Would 
anyone today speak with Edmund Gosse of his “almost wholly 
malign” influence, of his “intolerably harsh and crabbed versifi- 
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cation,” of his “picturesqueness’”? Edmund Gosse was one of the 
most sensitive minds in English criticism. He was no more foolish 
and certainly no worse educated than we. How absurd to maintain 
that we have discovered the real Donne, when all we have done 
is to reread the black marks on paper which the real Donne had 
printed. The real Donne died in 1631. 

The acceptance of death is an attitude that violates our deepest 
convictions. Personally we like to believe in our own immortality 
and in that of our culture. Raymond Poincaré at the very moment 
when the France he represented was dying, spoke emphatically 
of la France éternelle. Each person who loves France has another 
eternal France which is in all probability not that of Poincaré. 
Rome, both material and spiritual, is far from being the Rome of 
either Cato or the Caesars or Gregory the Great or Pius the Ninth, 
but it is still called the Eternal City. The myth of the enduring 
individual, reaching back into infancy and forward into Heaven 
is paralleled by the comic researches into genealogy which extend 
the family back into the misty past, though to date no genealogist 
has set himself up in the business of extending it endlessly into the 
future. In spite of such writers as Spengler and Toynbee, the 
death of a civilization is thought of as something that happens 
to other peoples’, not to one’s own. And we still hear of immortal 
paintings, immortal poems, immortal heroes, as if the word “im- 
mortal” actually meant what it says. But, alas, the endurance of 
even an individual’s person throughout his terrestrial life is 
problematical. One need not go to the extreme of maintaining 
that everyone is a multiple personality, though most of us are, 
to perceive the fluidity of the human soul. One grows and there- 
fore modifies his nature. One becomes integrated into different 
social groups at different times, and the self, even if not multiple 
to the point of schizophrenia or hypocrisy, is fluctuating, many- 
faceted, so that the use of the first personal pronoun becomes a 
grammatical device without metaphysical relevance. One is said 
to retain all of one’s childhood experiences in memory, but since 
most of them are below the threshold of awareness and emerge 
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only under certain conditions, the situation remains that of a person 
now being one thing, now another. We die and are resurrected 
from week to week, sometimes from day to day. But the resurrected 
soul is not the soul who is dying. To have died and been reborn is 
a new experience. 

The reality of time then would seem to imply the acceptance of 
death, the death not only of peoples and cultures and nations, but 
also of works of art. A dead language is a language which no one 
can speak or read. A dead work of art is one which no one can 


interpret. 


The Reality of Multiplicity 

The reality of multiplicity implies an atomism which is perhaps as 
painful to Platonists as the acceptance of death. It asserts that if 
a work of art is interpreted in five different ways, it becomes five 
different works of art. Obviously the physical stuff in which the 
work of art is incorporated does not become fractured. The black 
marks which are the letters of The Merchant of Venice are the 
same, to all intents and purposes, whether the play be printed in 
the seventeeth century or in the twentieth. But they become 
literature when someone reads them or recites them, when they 
turn into sounds and enter the human ear and take on meaning. 
We have reason to believe that Burbage played the part of Shylock 
as if the Jew were a comic character. We know that Henry Irving 
played him seriously. Shylock has been through several trans- 
mutations. He has been a villain and also the symbol of a perse- 
cuted race. These changes are not attributable to any change in 
the text, though sometimes actors have made changes in order to 
give their interpretations consistency, but in the attitude of people 
toward the text. There are, as a result, four or five Shylocks. 

If it were possible for there to be a Shylock disembodied from 
the text of The Merchant of Venice, as one might say that tables 
and chairs exist in separation from the sight of them, then one 
might indeed maintain that that Shylock is the real Shylock. But 
such a Shylock clearly does not exist and hence cannot be found. 
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Similarly, music which is not heard or read is not yet music, and 
a painting which is not seen is not yet more than the possibility 
of being a painting. Since people are separate individuals, what 
they see, read, and hear are bound to be separate sights, meanings, 
and sounds, varying, to be sure, in degree of similarity but never- 
theless multiple. The focus of their attention will vary with what 
can best be called their interests. These interests are in part 
culturally determined — for instance, the Freudian interpretation 
of Hamlet could not have been made before the twentieth century 
— and in part individually determined, for not all of an individual 
is the effect of his environment. The history of ideas and taste 
can discover why at certain times the interest of critics has been 
focused upon certain aspects of works of art rather than upon 
others. Twenty-five years ago, few people who were given space 
in the journals paid any attention to the subject matter of a 
picture. They spoke only of technical excellence or inferiority, 
of color, design, drawing, movement, and the like. Whether the 
painting was of saint or sinner, basket of fruit or a battle, was of 
no importance. Those were the days of significant form, and the 
aesthetic emotions which the significant form stimulated — or 
expressed, for it was never clear which it was or whether it was 
both — were the only emotions which the initiates were willing 
to call legitimate. Now, thanks to Marxists, Freudians, Neo- 
Humanists, Neo-Christians, and Thomists, subject matter has 
taken on a new interest, and though the interpretations given 
by these various groups would not be the same, they would all 
be oriented toward subject matter. 

But the incurable monotropism or monolatry, if such neologisms 
are permissible, of human beings has led many members of the 
profession of criticism to ask which of these attitudes is the right 
one. When one examines the articles in which this question is 
raised — and I might note here that it is always a rhetorical ques- 
tion, for the writers immediately tell you which is the right answer 
— one sees that it rises from the uneasiness caused by what has been 
called our critical confusion. A man who takes the point of view 
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of the formalist or that of the Freudian or that of the Marxist 
or that of the Humanist is not confused at all. Each knows what he 
is looking for and whether he finds it or not. The only person 
who may be confused is the person who reads their several essays, 
for he finds each group maintaining that its individual point of 
view is the only correct one, instead of saying that any work of 
art may be seen from a variety of standpoints. One might as well 
maintain that a landscape seen from a hill is only a visual pattern, 
and that the geologist, the farmer, the ecologist, the engineer, are all 
wrong. I am not saying, let it be noted, that one can substitute 
the findings of a geologist for those of a farmer or the findings of 
a Freudian for those of a Marxist. These are several distinct 
points of view and what is seen from each is determined strictly 
by it. 

This leads to a doctrine which is anathema, a doctrine dubbed 
“relativism.” I have yet to discover what is wrong with being 
a relativist, except that one is not an absolutist. If one could 
produce a judgment which was independent of time and space, 
I should feel differently about it. Relative statements are as true 
as absolute statements; the usual difference is that they are more 
precisely stated. We can phrase the law of falling bodies as the 
simple assertion that bodies when falling accelerate at the rate 
of thirty-two feet per second. But when we write the law precisely, 
we include allowances for latitude and altitude. Similarly, when 
we make critical judgments which are supposed to be binding 
on the whole human race, we omit all diversities caused by 
cultural differences. Everyone will agree, no doubt, that Hamlet 
is a great play and as long as we stick to vague words like “great,” 
we have an absolute truth. It is when we ask people to tell why 
Hamlet is great that the trouble begins. As soon as the grounds 
for our liking or approbation are given, the relativistic factor 
appears. Usually they are not given. The critic forgets that he is 
integrated into a network of relations — intellectual, religious, 
economic, and so on — which turns his eyes toward one feature 
of the play rather than toward another. What he says will be true 
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or false within that set of relations and if he would be careful 
to tell his readers what his standpoint was before he pronounced 
judgment, little disagreement or confusion would ensue. But 
unfortunately he is seldom aware of his standpoint; having in- 
herited or absorbed it from his associates, his teachers, his reading, 
he naturally enough takes it for granted. So we take our language 
for granted and we are startled to find that other people talk other 
languages with equal aplomb. This is inevitable if human beings 
are separate individuals. What is reprehensible is not diversity of 
opinion, but the surprise that there should not be unanimity. 
No one is surprised that a lump of stone has one weight at sea 
level and another on top of a mountain. But everyone seems 
surprised that Michael Gold and T. S. Eliot do not find the same 
things in Jules Laforgue. 

One must not, to be sure, make a religion of the search for 
diversity, but should limit oneself to what one actually finds. 
People who talk to one another about works of art — or for that 
matter of men — are often members of the same intellectual group. 
When a student from Chicago turns up at the Johns Hopkins 
University, one is not surprised to find him rather favorably in- 
clined toward the Chicago version of Saint Thomas Aquinas. 
Similarly, I suppose, when a Columbia student turns up at Har- 
vard, his vocabulary and his problems will be different from 
those of his new schoolmates. Among my readers, there is bound 
to be a certain unanimity of taste. We probably all admire and 
like about the same things. But we do not happen to be the human 
race. One can squeeze out of that difficulty and throw a sop to 
one’s pride by saying that we are the elite and that the focus of 
our attention should be the focus of everyone’s attention. What 
is the meaning of the words “should be’’? 

If the values were, as G. E. Moore used to assert, just like the 
color yellow, and if all that one had to do was to look and see them, 
it would be folly to argue about where and when they turned 
up. Everyone would look and see. Only perversity or abnormality 
could prevent a person from seeing the United States flag as red, 
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white, and blue. That there are features of works of art and of 
conduct which can be spotted by anyone willing to see them, I 
am far from denying. In fact, in so far as I have had any program 
in the field of aesthetics, it has been to urge people to spend more 
time in pointing such factors out to other people who do not see 
them, and less in exteriorizing feelings. —The more things people 
see, the better. But though seeing things is interesting, it is of 
unequal interest. A man knowing a little Latin may stand cap- 
tivated before the verse of Ennius, “Moribus antiquis res stat 
Romana virisque,” in which the position of the words alone con- 
tributes so much to the meaning of the line, the Roman state 
bracketed by its ancient customs and its men, the two monosy]l- 
lables in the middle, and so on. But a person innocent of Latin 
and of Latin prosody will have to be shown these features. After 
they are pointed out, he will of course see them. But what value 
will they have for him? I mean by value in this sentence that 
feeling of pleasure which comes from the satisfaction of an interest, 
and if a nobler word than pleasure is desirable, it may be substi- 
tuted. As a matter of fact, I suspect that the reason why the 
government of Mussolini had that verse cut into the stone of the 
proscenium arch of the auditorium of the Casa Italiana at Co- 
lumbia was not the technical excellence of the verse at all, but I 
may be wrong. Now when the imaginary person of whom we 
are talking sees certain objective features of a work of art or of 
character in a man, it is highly probable that value will emerge. 
But it is by no means certain that it will always emerge or even 
that it ought to emerge. Some individuals, for reasons which are 
not inexplicable or even mysterious, are anaesthetic to the charms 
of music or geometry or simple kindness. But no doubt everyone 
has some blind spots caused either by his original endowment 
or by his interactions with his total environment. 

In opposition to this situation we are asked to construct one in 
which everyone is urged to admire things for exactly the same 
reasons. Suppose this unruffled unanimity should prevail. One 
would have a standardization of taste which would be like that of 
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the old Browning societies. The horror of this picture need not 
be dwelt upon for it is hardly likely to be made real. But as a 
hypothesis it is worthy of consideration. The result would be 
that certain human beings, believing themselves to be the human 
race, would be in the position of imposing their likes and appro- 
bations on everyone else. The history of human taste ought to 
convince anyone that unanimity is bought at a very high price. 
For the angels speak only through human beings; Pegasus, even 
the wingless Pegasus of the critics, must be ridden by a human 
rider; and we know only too well what restrictions would be put 
upon his courses. Have we forgotten what the impeccable taste of 
the great critics has said about Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, 
and Pope? If the human race at any moment in its history had 
really obeyed its Boileaus, its Drydens, its Voltaires, its Samuel 
Johnsons, its Matthew Arnolds, the history of poetry would have 
stopped at a certain moment and from then on been endless 
repetition. These men have legislated for some of their contem- 
poraries and one may confess to rereading their essays with interest 
and profit. The case of Mr. Eliot is of special interest, for here is 
a man who at one moment has told us that we may not read 
Milton and at another has announced that we may. (What is of 
more importance, as testimony to his honesty, is that he has not 
hesitated to admit what he believes to have been his errors.) Was 
Voltaire right when he ridiculed Shakespeare? Was Taine right 
when he ridiculed Paradise Lost? Was Arnold right when he 
condemned Chaucer for a lack of high seriousness? Their state- 
ments of fact were undoubtedly right; their emotional reactions 
to the facts which they pointed out we are inclined to say were 
wrong. The mixture of sublimity and absurdity in Shakespeare 
is certainly a blemish if you assume, as Voltaire did, that plays 
should maintain an even tone. But to Victor Hugo the mixture 
was a sign of an inner conflict like that of the cosmic interplay of 
opposites, heightening the dramatic intensity of the plays, a model 
for romantic dramatists. That difference of opinion, whether 
about fact or value, cannot be explained by the text of the plays 
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alone, however objective one may wish to be. It can be explained 
only by Voltaire and Victor Hugo, and they can be explained 
in this context only by the groups with which they were identified. 


The Reaiity of Change 

Human beings have changed. This does not imply that all human 
beings have changed, for society is a group of societies which are 
diverse, nor does it imply that those who have changed have 
changed completely, so that, for instance, there is absolutely noth- 
ing in common between Picasso and Giotto. But an understanding 
of Picasso is to be won not by pointing out simply his similarities 
to Giotto; his differences must also be emphasized. If values are 
functions of several variables, then the value of a picture by Picasso 
will be different from the value of one by Giotto. If one wishes to 
call that value beauty, then beauty changes. On the other hand, 
when one of us looks at a fresco by Giotto, he is likely to look for 
what he sees in a Picasso and, if he finds it, he will speak of eternal 
beauty. We shall commit a serious error, however, if we say that 
Giotto was aiming at the same thing that Picasso was aiming at 
or that Giotto’s contemporaries found the same value that we 
find. We may also intensely admire Chinese calligraphy, but if 
we do not know Chinese, our admiration cannot be identical with 
that of a person who does know it. 

The human spirit thus is not relegated to a timeless world, what- 
ever may be said of its bodily vehicle. Even Saint Paul admitted 
that a man might speak differently from a boy. How could such 
a phrase as “learning from experience” mean anything, if the spirit 
did not change? Are our minds like searchlights that simply play 
upon the heavens, now touching this constellation, now that? Or 
do we absorb into the very stuff of our being the lessons of frus- 
tration, of success, of bewilderment, of satisfaction? I am not 
maintaining that change is always for the better; I am simply 
asserting that it takes place in every man’s life at varying rates. 
Clearly if one were to send a boy to a village school, never let him 
out of his parish, give him no movies, no radio, no newspapers, 
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no magazines, the amount of change would probably be at a min- 
imum. He would die thinking that the little poems he learned in 
school were the only poems that had ever existed and that the 
rituals of conduct which he had absorbed in the village streets 
were the universal patterns of human behavior, variation from 
which would not only be unthinkable but also disgusting. Yet 
he might be one of those recalcitrant individuals who loathe the 
values of their group and nevertheless know no others. Is it im- 
possible to imagine him dreaming of a world in which something 
else, something, of course, very nebulous and ill-defined, might 
be found? It is not only not impossible, but not improbable. And 
at the same time one can imagine him either tormented with 
feelings of guilt over his queerness or brazenly rebellious, shouting 
his contempt from the housetops, shouting, that is, until he is 
sequestered in the village asylum or tied to the old apple tree in 
the backyard. We are not, happily, characters in a novel by 
Faulkner. We go to schools outside our village, we read, we listen, 
and we talk. It is surely not merely our bodies that grow. Nor is 
our learning merely the accumulation of more and more facts, 
each year bringing us out in a new and enlarged edition. We 
change our minds, as the popular phrase has it; we believe in truths 
which we denied earlier in our careers; we may revert to truth 
which we learned in childhood; we are bored, excited, interested, 
and uninterested; we discover things of whose existence we were 
ignorant; we see relations between things which we did not 
suspect before. We wake up to the fact, or at least to what seems 
like a fact, that when we change our minds, our minds actually 


change. 


Unfortunately for elegance of theory, we use the same old words 
to name the new experiences. If we did not have these words at 
our disposal, we should have to give each new experience a proper 
name, and communication would be impossible. In ordinary 
sensory experience, it works out well enough, though I have heard 
some men speak of “grey” where others would say “‘beige’’ or 
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“rose”’ or ‘‘fawn-color.” Our perceptions are pretty synoptic ‘and 
they become discriminatory only for a purpose. Hence we are 
tricked by the poverty of the language into thinking that we agree 
with our fellows. Even the late Senator Bilbo called himself a 
democrat. Might not a critic spend more time in discrimination 
and less in synopsis? If he did, the illusions of unity in variety 
and permanence in change would vanish. He would then cease 
talking about literature and speak of the different kinds and ex- 
amples of literature, kinds to be identified not by structural or 
formal or material differences, such as those suggested by the 
words “‘sonnet”’ or “pantomime,” but by the human beings and the 
human interests which they serve. It is true that thus you would 
have a criticism without standards. It would be relativistic and 
pluralistic. It would put no high price on being either like or 
unlike someone else. It would put its highest price on knowledge. 
It would assume that knowledge is desired and that truth has value 
because it satisfies that desire. 

But to reach that goal all of us require a great deal more 
information than we have about the human race and society and 
their interrelations. The things which we do not understand about 
ourselves are so numerous that one stands breathless at the very 
thought of them. Even our most common interests, such as that 
which resides in our sense of humor, are mysterious and when 
treated in books seem incredibly false to the facts. But unless we 
are willing to introduce such studies as psychology and anthro- 
pology into ethics and aesthetics, I fail to see how our discussions 
will ever be more than self-expression. 


(Johns Hopkins University) 









































THE LABOR MOVEMENTS IN 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


BY DAVID L. GLICKMAN 


I 


Bs the British Labor government, party, and movement, with 
which they are often compared, the Australian and New Zealand 
Labor governments, parties, and movements draw their member- 
ship and financial strength overwhelmingly from the trade union 
movement. None of these entities, however, may be said to adhere 
to a ‘‘pure” philosophy. Unlike a number of prewar Continental 
movements, which originated as essentially political movements 
and subsequently established trade unions as actionist arms, the 
British, Australian, and New Zealand labor movements show quite 
a different pattern of organization and growth. In each of these 
countries, the political parties developed out of the trade union 
movements. Furthermore, whereas the Continental movements 
generally possessed clearly defined philosophical and theoretical 
programs to which trade union and social welfare objectives were 
subordinated, in the three British countries, these objectives have 
always provided the basic impetus for political action on the part 
of labor. 

Another and, in some respects, fundamental cause for the lack 
of ‘‘pure” philosophies in the labor movements and parties of the 
United Kingdom and the Dominions is that each of them exists 
and functions in what are basically two-party systems. (In all 
three countries there have actually been at least three parties in 
the political arena since the first world war, but these have 
generally grouped themselves on the side of, or opposed to, labor.) 
Again, this is in sharp distinction to the multiparty structures of 
both prewar and postwar western Europe. Operating within 
biparty political systems, the British and Dominion labor move- 
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ments recognize that without substantial additional support from 
other elements of the body politic, they cannot hope to attain 
office. Thus, along with the absence of philosophical absolutism 
within the trade union movements, the very fact that other 
elements of the population must be appealed to serves to temper 
any possible tendencies in the direction of rigidity of thought and 
program. 

Within this general framework of similarities, there are never- 
theless substantial differences between the Dominion movements 
and parties, on the one hand, and those in the United Kingdom, 
on the other, and also between the Australian and New Zealand 
movements. The divergences between the British and Dominion 
labor movements are in large measure matters of degree and 
timing rather than substance, and are due to two principle factors: 
first, the disparities in the social and economic structures of the 
societies; and second, the differences in the extent to which the 
countries as a whole have accepted the social welfare and fiscal 
control concepts of the state. 

Britain’s social structure and hierarchy have no counterparts in 
the Dominions. Wealth — broadly speaking — is more evenly, if 
not equally, distributed in the Dominions. As a result, social and 
economic lines are not so finely drawn. There are no second 
chambers in the national legislatures that represent the social and 
economic stratification of the society, as is the case in Britain. 
Instead, in the Dominions the second chambers exercise only 
nominal functions and consist mainly of loyal party adherents who, 
in the case of Australia, are elected on a state rather than a single 
national constituency basis.* 

The fear that the state might function as an “arbiter” or 
“umpire” is therefore much less pronounced in the Dominions 
than in Britain. Conversely, the notion of the state as a dispenser 

1 Alexander Brady, Democracy in the Dominions (Toronto 1947) p. 172; Leslie 
Lipson, The Politics of Equality (Chicago 1948) pp. 356 ff. The former says of the 


Australian Senate that “it has no great prestige, initiates few important bills”; the 
latter of the Legislative Council in New Zealand that “nowadays [it] is little better 


than an antiquarian relic.” 
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of aid and benefits to all is much more acceptable in the Domin- 
ions, where the societies are more evenly balanced and where all 
the components thereof may reasonably anticipate that they will 
not deliberately be discriminated against in the dispensation of 
government assistance.” In the United Kingdom, on the other 
hand, government activities in the social welfare field and in the 
control over economic life necessarily originate in the premise 
that the imbalances and inequalities produced by the existing 
social and economic structure must be mitigated and the extremes 
controlled. In such circumstances, the dispensation of government 
aid and benefit can go primarily in only one direction; it cannot by 
its very nature be either evenly or equally distributed. ‘These 
differences in the social and economic structures of the Dominions 
and Great Britain obviously influence the timing and the content 
of the election planks and legislative programs of their labor 
parties. 

Governmentally established basic or minimum wages and guar- 
anteed prices to agricultural producers were wartime develop- 
ments in Great Britain; in the Antipodes, guaranteed prices to 
agricultural producers preceded the recent war, while basic wage 
fixing dates from 1907 in Australia and 1919 in New Zealand.’ 
Controls over the banking system and direct government operation 
of commercial banks have long been basic components of Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand life; in the United Kingdom, the Bank 
of England did not come under direct government control until 
1945, the government has not yet established a central banking 
system such as exists in the two southern Dominions and, for 
that matter, in the United States, and no effort has been made 
by the present Labor government to establish and operate com- 

2 For an informative discussion, see particularly Brady, op. cit., Chs. X-XI. 

3In New Zealand, basic wage rates for adult males are supposed to be sufficient to 
maintain a man, wife, and three children in a “fair and reasonable standard of com- 
fort.” In Australia, the size of the family unit was described as consisting of “about 
five members” in the famous Harvester Case in 1907, and no finer delineation of size 
has ever been made. See New Zealand Official Yearbook, 1942, pp. 693 ff., and Official 


Yearbook of the Commonwealth of Australia, 1940, pp. 700 ff., for interesting his- 


torical data. 
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mercial banking facilities.* Thus in Britain the Labor government 
still has on its legislative agenda items that in Australia and New 
Zealand have long been historical fact. 

There are also some differences in the extent of ownership and 
operation of both entire industries and individual businesses. In 
the Dominions, where the governments operate the railroad sys- 
tems, almost all public utilities, and a wide variety of individual 
enterprises (particularly in New Zealand), no attempt has been 
made to nationalize coal or other mining industries or iron and 
steel. The New Zealand government does operate a coal mine, 
it is true, but its entire production goes to the state-operated 
railroads. And in Australia some of the states operate coal mines 
in connection with their public utility operations, as, for example, 
in the case of the Victorian State Electricity Commission. In 
Britain, however, the railway system has recently been brought 
under direct government control and operation, coal has been 
nationalized, and the nationalization of iron and steel is a prime 
objective. 

Another and a fundamental difference between the United 
Kingdom and the Dominions concerns compulsory arbitration and 
unionism. In both Australia and New Zealand, compulsory 
arbitration has long been an integral element 10 the pattern of 
labor-management relations.®° Undoubtedly these systems have 
their critics, particularly among some of the more leftist union 


4See New Zealand Official Yearbook, 1942, Section XXVIII, and Official Yearbook 
of the Commonwealth of Australia, 1940, Ch. XXV, for descriptions of their banking 
systems. It was not, however, until 1945 that New Zealand converted the Bank of New 
Zealand, the largest commercial banking enterprise in the Dominion, into a fully 
owned and operated governmental institution. C. G. F. Simkin’s “The National- 
ization of the Bank of New Zealand.” in Economic Record, vol. 22, no. 43 (December 
1946) presents an interesting commentary on the developments leading to the 
nationalization of the Bank. 

5 Compulsory arbitration in both Dominions antedates the turn of the century. 
In Australia, individual states enacted legislation covering such procedures even 
before the establishment of the Commonwealth in 1900; in New Zealand, compulsory 
arbitration represented one element in the comprehensive conciliation, arbitration, 
and labor code legislation enacted under the Ballance-Seddon-Reeves regime in the 


1890's. 
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leaders in Australia, but this is by no means likely to result in 
abolition of the systems. In Britain, neither labor nor industry 
has ever strongly sponsored compulsory arbitration. It was ac- 
cepted as a war measure, but with the proviso that the rights to 
negotiate directly, which the trade unions were surrendering, 
would be restored. Compulsory unionism in New Zealand is 
implemented by legislation making it unlawful to employ a non- 
unionist in an industry covered by an Arbitration Court award 
or industrial agreement. In Australia, where compulsory union- 
ism is not on the statute books, the Labor party federal conference 
has seriously considered the idea of asking the Labor govern- 
ment to enact covering legislation.® But in Britain, labor has never 
sponsored, and management has never accepted, the principle. 
In Australia and New Zealand, as in Great Britain, the year 
1890 was of decisive importance for the labor movements. In 
all three countries, that year was marked by far-reaching and, 
from labor’s point of view, disastrous results. The trade union 
movement, in each case, emerged from industrial conflict with the 
firmly imbedded belief that it was necessary to organize politically 
in order to attempt to achieve by legislative action what had not 
been gained by direct strike and other trade union tactics. Only 
in Australia, however, did the political labor movement immedi- 
ately set itself up as a separate entity, distinct from the then 
existing parties, and nominate its own candidates for legislative 
office. In Great Britain and New Zealand, the political setting 
at the time was such as to induce the more politically conscious 
groups of the trade union movement to align themselves with the 
Liberal parties. Separate political action was postponed until 
1906-07 in Great Britain, and 1911-12 in New Zealand. In the case 
of Great Britain, however, it should be noted that there was a 
relatively strong intellectual movement centering on the Fabian 
Society and the Social-Democratic Federation, which had sponsored 
direct political activity by labor even before the great dockers’ 


6 Australian Labor Party, Official Report of Proceedings of the 17th Common- 
wealth Triennial Conference, 1945 (Melbourne 1945). 
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strike of 1890; this movement had no real counterpart in either 
of the southern Dominions.” 

As a result of its earlier and more aggressive political organiza- 
tion and activity, the Labor party in Australia formed its first state 
and then Commonwealth ministries shortly after the turn of the 
century, when the Labor parties in the United Kingdom and New 
Zealand were still in their formative stages. It was not until 1935 
that the Labor party in New Zealand gained a legislative majority 
and formed its first ministry; in Great Britain, Labor attained 
sufficient stature to organize minority ministries in 1923-24 and 
1929-31, but it was not until 1945 that the Labor party organized 
its first majority government. 


II 


Structurally, there is little similarity in the labor movements of 
the two Dominions, largely as a result of the differences in the 
historical development of the two countries into Dominions. In 
Australia, when the trade unions turned to political activity in 
1890, they had perforce to organize along state lines; there was as 
yet no Commonwealth. By the time the Commonwealth was 
created in 1900, all the state labor parties were strongly organized. 
This heritage, strengthened by the fact that the Commonwealth 
was built on federal lines, has shaped the structure of the national 
party. In New Zealand, on the contrary, when the trade unions 
first undertook to organize politically, the state was already set up 
on a unitary basis. Organizationally, therefore, the Labor party 
in New Zealand focuses on the national executive. 

In New Zealand, the local branches are responsible to, and are 
dominated by, the national executive, which formulates both the 


7 For interesting discussions of early political action by labor in the Dominions, 
see W. Pember Reeve, Long White Cloud, 3rd ed. (London 1924); André Siegfried, 
Democracy in New Zealand (London 1914): J. B. Condliffe’s chapter in Cambridge 
History of the British Empire, vol. 7, Part II; Brian Fitzpatrick, A Short History 
of the Australian Labor Movement (Melbourne 1940); William K. Hancock, Australia 
(New York 1931); Herbert V. Evatt, Australian Labor Leader (Sydney 1940); Lloyd 
Ross, William Lane and the Australian Labor Movement (Sydney 1937). 
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long-range and immediate objectives, and works closely with the 
legislative caucus when the party is out of office, and with the 
caucus and cabinet when, as at present, there is a Labor govern- 
ment. The national executive controls party finances and cam- 
paign funds and passes upon parliamentary candidates selected 
by local party branches for individual constituencies. Disapproval 
of selected candidates, and their replacement, is not customary, 
but neither is it rare. Party discipline is rigorously applied. Public 
disagreement with official party programs, either in or out of 
Parliament, is not permitted; expulsion of open dissenters has 
been resorted to more than once, notably in the case of John A. Lee 
in 1940.8 Within the Parliament, the caucus designates the leader 
who becomes prime minister. This official then nominates the 
members of the cabinet, with the nominations subject to caucus 
approval. 

In Australia, the individual state executives rather than the 
national executive tend to dominate the party. Nominally respon- 
sible to the annual state conferences, they control the membership 
dues collected by the local branches, manage the expenditure of 
the state conference funds, are responsible for publicity and edu- 
cational activities, and pass upon local candidates. They endeavor 
to assure party loyalty and resort to expulsion when necessary. 
Though all the state parties pledge general loyalty to the national 
objectives, they have not infrequently been in sharp conflict with 
certain federal platforms and legislative programs. 

The state conferences appoint the delegates to the federal con- 
ference, which meets triennially to formulate the national pro- 
grams and objectives. The national executive, appointed by the 
federal conference, does not, however, possess any significant powers 
or functions or independent funds of any magnitude. Unlike the 
state executives, which derive per capita membership dues from the 


8 Lee, who had been parliamentary Under-Secretary to the Minister of Finance, 
publicly criticized the government over proposed legislation and, in addition, 
published a personal attack on the Prime Minister. For his side of this conflict, see 
his pamphlet, J Fight for New Zealand (Auckland 1940). 
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local branches, the national executive operates on a scanty budget 
contributed by the state executives, equal to 1 pound (Australian) 
per thousand members. In 1945, its total budget amounted to 
only about 2,000 pounds (Australian).? Actually, the most power- 
ful organizational group on the national level is the parliamentary 
caucus. The caucus designates the leader and nominates the mem- 
bers of the cabinet. Unlike his New Zealand opposite number, the 
prime minister merely designates the ministries to be filled by the 
nominated members. On occasion, this rigid control of cabinet 
membership by the caucus has led to embarrassing consequences. 
This was the case, for example, in 1943 over the “Brisbane Line”’ 
issue. Edward J. Ward, who held the Labor and National Service 
portfolio, was suspended from office by the late Prime Minister 
Curtin. He could not, however, be dropped from the cabinet with- 
out caucus consent and this was never granted. In fact, after the 
general election in that year, Ward was again redesignated for cab- 
inet membership by the caucus, much against the indicated wishes 
of the Prime Minister, who had no choice, however, but to accept 
him. Ward’s punishment — if it can be called that — was relegation 
to a relatively unimportant ministerial post. More recently, in fact 
only about six months ago, Ward was again suspended from his 
posts as Minister of Transport and External Territories, when he 
requested a Royal Commission investigation into alleged mis- 
deeds in connection with timber leases in New Guinea. 

The caucus also endeavors to enforce party discipline not only 
on the parliamentary representation and the cabinet, when that 
body is organized by the party, but also on the state conferences. 
Not infrequently this results in conflicts of loyalty. At times, these 
conflicts are based on sectional factors, with the state executives 
apparently more concerned with the local ramifications of proposed 
national legislation or objectives than with the overall national 
goals. This is not, of course, an unusual occurrence in federally 
organized states, particularly when they have biparty political 
systems. A case in point was the recent rejection by most of the 


® Australian Labor Party, op. cit., pp. 13, 48. 
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state conferences of the Commonwealth government's proposal to 
extend certain wartime powers into the postwar period. Subse- 
quently, these proposals were submitted to the people in the form 
of a referendum on constitutional reform, and were defeated. Of 
much longer standing is the problem of unifying all the state and 
federal railroads into one system with a standard gauge under 
federal control. 

Other conflicts between caucus and state conference programs 
are born of honest differences on fundamental issues. A notable 
instance took place during World War I, when the federal govern- 
ment decided to resort to military conscription for overseas duty. 
Although supported by the Commonwealth caucus, Prime Min- 
ister Hughes’s program was rejected by five of the six state execu- 
tives and conferences, and twice voted down in popular referenda. 
Hughes and certain members of his cabinet were then expelled 
from the party. More recently, during the second world war, Prime 
Minister Curtin, who had also decided to resort to conscription for 
overseas duty rather than depend on volunteers for such service, 
was compelled to compromise by broadening the geographic defi- 
nition of conscription for home service to include South Pacific 
areas below the Equator. 

Caught between the conflicting demands by the state confer- 
ences and executives, on the one hand, and the national legislative 
caucus, on the other, three out of Labor’s ten prime ministers since 
the organization of the Commonwealth have either been forced to 
resign or been expelled — Cook in 1914, Hughes in 1916, and 
Lyons in 1938. In all cases, these men and their associates joined 
the legislative opposition; Hughes and Lyons continued at the 
head of the government by forming coalition ministries. Indeed, 
it is one of the significant features of Australian political history 
that the strongest officially anti-Labor parties were those established 
by individuals who broke with the Labor party. (Parenthetically, 
it may be remarked that there are those who would substitute 
“most reactionary” for “strongest.’’) 

The question of “who represents whom,” therefore, takes differ- 
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ent turns in the two Dominions. In New Zealand, where control 
is highly centralized, the local branches and administrations reflect 
the views of the national executive, even in their nomination of 
local candidates and sponsorship of local programs. Such an organ- 
izational structure inevitably tends to self-perpetuation at the top 
levels. The top leadership, however, has had sufficient vision to 
incorporate within its ranks — generally by cabinet membership — 
the best of the new parliamentary representation. This was partic- 
ularly true during the recent war. But, in Australia, it is the pre- 
vailing opinion that the members of Parliament are delegates of 
the state organizations and as such are expected to sponsor loyally 
the state programs and objectives. Since the various state organ- 
izations are not infrequently in disagreement with each other, it is 
perhaps inevitable that the national caucus should at times also be 
in disagreement with one or more of the state organizations. This 
is, in fact, one of the fundamental weaknesses in the structure of 
the Australian Labor party. 

In both countries, trade unions may affiliate directly with the 
political movements and pay dues based upon their membership. 
Trade union members make up the bulk of the party membership 
and contribute most of the party funds. This is extremely impor- 
tant from the point of view of electoral strength, because the two 
countries are among the most highly unionized in the world. In 
Australia, one out of every 5.6 persons in 1947 was a union mem- 
ber; in New Zealand, one out of every 6.9 persons.’° Additional 
support for the party is derived from the professions, the clergy 
(especially in Australia), small business, and some farming and 
pastoral interests (especially in New Zealand). Purely intellectual 
adherents are less welcome than in Great Britain. There are, of 
course, exceptions, notable among them Herbert Evatt in Aus- 
tralia, who resigned from the High (Supreme) Court to contest a 
parliamentary seat, and Walter Nash in New Zealand. 


10 For Australia, see Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics, Bulletin 193 (Septem- 
ber 1948); figures for New Zealand were obtained from the New Zealand Consul 


General's Office, New York, on May 5, 1949. 
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The New Zealand unions play a far less dominant role in politics 
than those of Australia. With politica! responsibility centralized 
in the national executive, the unions of the smaller Dominion are 
seldom in a position to set policy for the movement as a whole. 
They have, it is true, sometimes caused the present government to 
compromise on its announced stand, especially on wage issues’’; ™ 
also, the executive of the Federation of Labor works closely with the 
legislative caucus on policy determination. Compulsory unionism, 
enforced by the stipulation that in order to get the benefits of 
improved wage and working conditions workers in a given indus- 
try must be members of the union that achieved these gains,!? has, 
in one sense, made the unions look to the government and national 
executive for guidance. Purely sectional issues, affecting only the 
North or the South Island, or particular districts in the Islands, are 
rare. And, in recent years, there have been few interunion con- 
flicts, either on policy or jurisdictional problems. The general 
relationship between the trade union movement and the Labor 
party in New Zealand strongly resembles the comparable relation- 
ship in Great Britain. The unions operate mainly in the industrial 
field, the parties in the political field. In both cases there is a con- 
stant interplay of forces, but also a clear recognition of the domi- 
nant role to be played by the political arm of the movement when 
the party is in office. 

In Australia, there are no such clear lines of demarcation. There 
the unions on various occasions have actually controlled the state 
parties and been responsible for the formulation of policy and 
objective. This was particularly true immediately after the first 
world war, and again during the depression of the thirties. In 
Western Australia, the local political leagues and the trade unions 
are represented in a single state executive, which acts as both the 
trade union and political executive. In this case, the voice of the 


11In a number of instances during World War II, the unions insisted on wage 
adjustments that ran counter to the government’s announced stabilization program. 
These were generally compromised by the Arbitration Court which granted smaller 
raises than requested, to be followed by adjustment of price levels. 

12 See Lipson, op. cit., p. 248, and Brady, op. cit., p. 257, on compulsory unionism. 
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Australian Workers Union, to which the late Prime Minister 
Curtin belonged, has long been synonymous with that of the state 
executive. 

In New South Wales and Victoria, the most populous and most 
highly industrialized states, there are central political executives 
and also statewide trades and labor councils, with the leaders of the 
miners, engineers, and railway unions often controlling both sec- 
tors of the movement. Indeed, it is possible to trace actual control 
to the trades and labor councils of the two principal cities, Sydney 
and Melbourne. In Queensland, where labor has been in office 
longer than in any other state or in the Commonwealth as a whole, 
there have often been interlocking directorates between the 
Queensland cabinet, the executive of the state party, and the state 
branch of the Australian Workers Union. In varying degrees, 
there are also closely interwoven ties in South Australia and 


Tasmania."* 
One can say, therefore, that in Australia more than in New Zea- 


land, the political arm of the labor movement is really a super- 


structure erected and controlled by the trade unions, particularly 
at the state level. Since the state executives control party nomina- 
tions, the question arises: why is it that the federal legislative 
caucus, which is supposed to represent the state parties, is often in 
conflict with these parties? 

There are two major reasons for these conflicts. In the first place, 
the caucus represents not one but several parties, all of which 
pledge general allegiance to certain overall objectives expressed in 
the federal program. The state movements, however, all have indi- 
vidual programs particularly geared to state rather than national 
issues. All the states have conciliation and arbitration machinery, 
but not all of them operate under similar conditions. Social se- 
curity coverage — old-age pensions, maternity benefits, sick bene- 


13 For an analysis of the relationships between the unions and the political 
parties at the state level, see J. A. McCallan, “The Economic Basis of Australian 
Politics,” in W. G. E. Duncan, ed., Trends in Australian Politics (Sydney 1935) 


PP- 44-73- 
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fits, and the like — varies from state to state. In the absence of any 
uniformity of working and social welfare conditions, the state exec- 
utives necessarily have different objectives. The tax and financial 
structures of the states also vary, as does the extent of public enter- 
prise and public capital investment. These, too, create difficulties 
in framing overall national policy. A case in point is the problem 
of unifying the railroads. Finally, the state executives, dominated 
as they are by the trade unions, tend to reflect union differences, 
including jurisdictional disputes and varying attitudes on the 
strike as a weapon. The federal caucus, consisting of individuals 
representing conflicting state views, thus often finds itself on the 
horns of a dilemma. Since it is responsible for the day-by-day action 
in the national legislative field, it must, of necessity, measure the 
importance of proposed legislation in terms of overall rather than 
individual state policy. Compromises are sometimes worked out, 
but there are occasions when the opposing factions cannot or will 
not compromise. 

The second major factor that leads to difference between the 
state executives and the federal caucus is perhaps inevitable in any 
representative system; it resides in the question whether the na- 
tional representatives are supposed to represent and be held to the 
instructions of their individual constituencies, or whether they are 
supposed to provide the mental and intellectual leadership on the 
national scene for their constituencies. Are they supposed to help 
formulate national policy or only obediently to follow the line of 
purely local or sectional interests? Are national representatives 
elected to office because of their personal attributes and qualifica- 
tions, with the general proviso that they will adhere in the main to 
the platforms of their parties, or are they nothing more than dele- 
gates acting under instructions from their constituencies? The 
development of a national mentality and outlook presupposes a 
broadening of the individual’s approach to issues from the local or 
sectional point of view to that of the country as a whole. These 
problems have long plagued all political parties in Australia. Also, 
in Australia, unlike New Zealand and Great Britain, these prob- 
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lems are compounded by the federal structure of the state, within 
which, even more than in the United States, strong state parties 
attempt to control national policy. 

In view of what has been said about the relationships between 
the trade union movements and the political labor parties, it is 
pertinent to ask whether the unions in their industrial activities do 
not sometimes believe that they can override government advice 
and even control. Undoubtedly there are some who maintain that 
the close dependence of the trade unions on the government for 
legislative enactment and administrative decisions favorable to 
labor weakens its militant spirit.* And there are also some who 
maintain that the trade unions literally control a labor govern- 
ment. According to one observer, however, “‘it is nearer the truth 
to say that the unions have, to a marked degree, been incorporated 
into the governmental machinery of social control. They are, 
therefore, accepted about to the extent that they bow to that con- 
trol, which cannot continue to exist without their co-operation, and 
are criticized in proportion as they seek to evade or override it.” ® 


Ill 
In the United States, labor’s political views have, as a rule, found 
expression in the platforms and legislative actions of one or both 
of the major parties. The establishment of a separate political 
labor party, distinct from the existing parties, has not found favor 
with the major branches of the trade union movement or with the 
country as a whole. The overseas labor movements are considered 
to be quite different in both political organization and philosophy. 
These movements — especially those with active political labor 
parties — are generally presumed to have well-defined industrial 
and political objectives, which clearly differentiate them from the 


14 Fitzpatrick maintains that a “fundamental cleavage of the Labour Movement 
took place soon after the advent of the Labour Party, a cleavage between workers 
who were concerned with bettering their material conditions and who in some 
cases were concerned with socialism as a means to that end, and politicians who 
accepted a duty of responsibility for maintaining the capitalist state” (op. cit., p. 132). 

15C. Hartley Grattan, Introducing Australia (New York 1942) p. 118. 
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American trade union movements. The trade union and political 
labor movements of the United Kingdom and the two southern 
Dominions fall within the general framework of these popular 
views.1® 

As in the case of Great Britain, it is fairly common for many 
observers, including some with considerable political sophistica- 
tion, to maintain that “labor” and “socialist” are synonymous in 
Australia and New Zealand. But, again, as in the case of Great 
Britain, much depends on the definition given to the term “‘social- 
ist.” In both Dominions, the labor movements reject party pro- 
grams based on orthodox Marxist doctrine. Both view doctrinaire 
dialectics with suspicion. Thus, both movements refuse to accept 
the appellation “socialist” as a synonym for “labor” when linked to 
“party.” While both movements have, at times, had adherents who 
urged a more orthodox approach, these individuals and parties 
have, as a rule, subsequently either tempered their views or been 
dropped from political membership. This is not to be interpreted, 
however, as implying that there have not been in the past, and are 
not at present, sharp differences of opinions as to policy and tactics 
within the movements. Moreover, there have always been some 
very pointed personal conflicts, especially in Australia. Commu- 
nism, as exemplified by the Soviet Union and Soviet policy in 
international affairs, is vigorously opposed, which ipso facto makes 
Australian and New Zealand labor spokesmen abhorrent to com- 
munists. 

Dr. Lloyd Ross, formerly one of labor’s leading educators but 
since 1942 a civil servant, has summed up in a few pithy statements 
the process of philosophical metamorphosis confronting extreme 
left-wingers in Australia. These statements, it may be noted, are 
equally true of New Zealand. “Significant,” he said, “has been the 
evolution of all prominent socialists into laborites, and the failure 
of the pure socialist groups to sustain their purity or their exist- 


16 For the writer’s impressions and analysis of the British Labor party, see “The 
War Policy of the British Labor Party,” in Social Research, vol. 8, no. 4 (November 


1941) Pp. 419-37- 
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ence.” “Pure socialism,” he added, ‘‘is impossible [in Australia]; a 
democratic party cannot have a pure philosophy.” 7 And he could 
well have added that a pure philosophy on a national scale can 
exist only in a totalitarian state — if at all — and then only under 
compulsion. Neither the Australian nor the New Zealand labor 
movement can, by any criterion, be considered totalitarian. Both 
have deep roots and definite stakes in the preservation of the demo- 
cratic structure of the state with the balance ever wavering between 
capitalism and some form of collectivism. Both espouse evolution- 
ary and legislative methods to achieve their objectives rather than 
the revolutionary approach; both hold the social welfare concept 
of the state rather than that patterned on nineteenth-century lib- 
eralism. Both exist within, and desire the continuance of, the 
biparty political system rather than a single party state. And both 
are staunch defenders of the basic democratic rights and freedoms, 
which were not curtailed even during the war. In addition, the 
labor movement in Australia is strongly influenced by the social 
justice approach of the Roman Catholic Church in the Common- 
wealth, and it is pertinent to note that a number of members of 
the present cabinet are Irish-Australian Catholics. 

The labor movements in both countries adhere broadly to poli- 
cies of socialization of industry, production, distribution, and 
exchange.'* But this adherence is honored more often in the 
breach than in fact, particularly in Australia. Since neither labor 
movement is inclined to accept programs based upon either dia- 
lectic Marxism or present-day communist doctrine, their advocacy 
of a given social welfare plank or program is generally based on the 
belief that it is necessary to remedy an existing ailment affecting 
the body politic which capitalism per se cannot remedy or to pro- 
vide services which private enterprise cannot finance. The de- 
velopment of railroads in Australia through vast, sparsely inhabited 


17 Ross, “The Philosophy of the Australian Labor Party,” in Antioch Review, 


vol. 7, no. 1 (Spring 1947) p. 117. 
18 Australian Labor Party, op. cit., pp. 1 ff.; W. Nash, New Zealand (New York 


1943) pp. 20-21, 63-64. 
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spaces and the development of hydroelectric facilities in New Zea- 
land are apt examples. Both movements regard social legislation 
as required for amelioration of existing conditions. And neither 
movement would consider rejecting social welfare legislation,’ as 
did the pre-Hitler German communist movement on the grounds 
that such legislation was a bribe to lure the working classes into 
acceptance of the capitalist state. 

There is no counterpart in the Dominions of Britain’s social 
structure based upon the inheritance of land and titles. In both 
Dominions, however, the problems of the distribution and utiliza- 
tion of land were significant elements in the development of the 
two economies and, incidentally, of their labor movements. In 
Australia, these issues brought forth the classic phrase that a man’s 
wealth is measured “first by the number of sheep to the acre and 
then by the number of acres to the sheep.”” In New Zealand, much 
more recently than in Australia, there was an additional problem 
centering on demands for distribution of crown lands into indi- 
vidual freeholds. Both countries had a concentration of arable 
land in large and relatively few holdings, which produced a class 
of dispossessed farmers and pastoralists who formed political alli- 
ances with labor. In Australia, the alliance between rural labor 
and, to some extent, small landowners, on the one hand, and urban 
labor, on the other, has remained intact since before the establish- 
ment of the Commonwealth; in New Zealand, this alliance repre- 
sented the backbone of the power wielded by the liberal Prime 
Minister Seddon until his death in 1907. It was broken after 
Seddon’s death and the distribution of crown lands, and was not 
reestablished until the depression days of the thirties. Much the 
same mutuality of interest that brought small farmers and labor 
into alliance under Seddon has kept the Labor party in office since 
1935- 

In such circumstances it would appear that the Labor govern- 
ments in both Dominions would undertake extreme programs of 
land distribution. Actually, in recent years, neither has seriously 
advocated land distribution. Both believe that a widened land 
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ownership is desirable, but their views on possible steps in that 
direction are extremely vague. Both, it may be mentioned, are 
opposed to collective farming, though both sponsor cooperative 
farming under private auspices. Around the turn of the century 
Henry George and the single tax enjoyed some prominence in 
Australia, but this concept has long since lost its appeal. 

The two labor movements, however, are energetic in promoting 
land utilization, development of natural resources, and marketing 
of primary products, both domestic and external, though in Aus- 
tralia this promotion is limited to some extent by the constitu- 
tional set-up. There is substantial legislative coverage of both 
production and marketing of all important farm products, the 
general objective being to provide income stability for primary 
producers. Particularly important are the various marketing and 
equalization schemes, some of which antedate the recent war. The 
main purpose of the marketing schemes is to control prices, do- 
mestic as well as export, and to average the total proceeds in order 
to establish an equalization price for the whole of the output. Part 
of the proceeds go to special reserves to be drawn upon in times of 
low export prices and thus to secure stable incomes.’® In view of 
the fact that the bulk of the farm and pastoral production in both 
Dominions is geared for export, these schemes are of decisive im- 
portance to their economies. In some instances, there are also 
direct subsidies and other forms of financial assistance for pro- 
ducers in order to keep prices down. 

In both countries the forward pricing system in agriculture is 
complemented by production controls. While these controls vary 
in extent and coverage, they are, in general, designed to reduce 
marginal production and to increase productive efficiency.”° In 
this context, it may be noted that Australian farming productivity 
is estimated to have increased about 25 percent between 1938 and 
1944, mainly as a result of more efficient utilization of available 


19 Official Yearbook of the Commonwealth of Australia, 1940, pp. 958 ff.; Nash, 


op. cit., pp. 24, 144 ff. 
20 Nash, op. cit., pp. 144 ff. 
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labor, increased farm mechanization, and wider application of 
scientific knowledge.*? 

By American standards, this keen interest on labor’s part in the 
welfare of land pursuits may appear rather odd. It is not so re- 
garded in Australia and New Zealand. The structure of their econ- 
omies, dependent as they are on external markets, and the gener- 
ally higher level of understanding of the mutuality of interests of 
the industrial and nonindustrial sectors of the economy, lead to 
active consideration of the problems of agriculture. ‘This is not to 
say that labor and agricultural interests always see eye to eye. Dif- 
ferences in opinion are widespread and often bitter, and are re- 
flected in the composition and platforms of the other political 
parties. There is, however, a basic acceptance of the realization 
that the problems of the farmers and pastoralists cannot be sepa- 
rated from those of labor. 

The social legislation sponsored in both countries is broad in 
scope, but not identical. In part, some of the differences in cover- 
age are due to Australia’s federal structure. Further, it is worthy 
of note that in New Zealand, which under Seddon established a 
reputation for advanced welfare legislation, there was a long inter- 
val, lasting from his death in 1907 to labor’s advent to office in 
1935, when no additional action was taken in this field. As has 
already been mentioned, in both countries the governments direct 
the central banks with control over currency and credit, and in 
New Zealand, the government now also controls and operates the 
largest commercial bank.?? The labor movements in both coun- 
tries sponsor government controls over working conditions and 
government arbitration of labor disputes including wages. The 
basic wage concept is firmly established.?? Unemployment insur- 
ance, old-age pensions, maternity benefits, and national health 
insurance are accepted facts; in Australia, some of these systems 
were inaugurated by nonlabor governments. Compulsory union- 

21 Unpublished data collected by the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. 


22 See note 4. 
23 See note 3. 
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ism is part of the labor-management-government pattern in New 
Zealand and has been suggested in Australia. Direct government 
operation of a wide variety of activities is extensive, more so in New 
Zealand than Australia. Control over the distribution and move- 
ment of labor was accepted in both countries as a necessary compo- 
nent of war mobilization, but was dropped by both Labor govern- 
ments shortly after hostilities ceased. In New Zealand, however, 
the government maintains some indirect controls over labor distri- 
bution through its policy of licensing new enterprises.** 

Both labor movements and governments are dedicated to poli- 
cies of maintaining full employment. In Australia,?° this policy 
stipulates that the federal government acting in conjunction with 
the states is to sustain a level of public capital expenditures sufh- 
cient to maintain full employment and production and thus to 
stimulate continued high levels of private capital investment. Pri- 
mary emphasis is put on maintaining the latter type of investment 
at high levels and upon the ability of private enterprise to maintain 
production and employment at high levels. 

As part of its policy, the Australian government set forth that it 
would provide facilities for maximizing training and transfer- 
ability of labor, aid industry and agriculture in maximizing pro- 
ductive efficiency by continuous research activities, help rationalize 
industry, use its controls over credit and finance in such a manner 
as to stimulate private capital expenditures, seek agreement with 
other nations to maintain full employment, employ tariffs as a 
“legitimate device for building up industries appropriate to the 
economy,’ and maintain controls over capital issues so as to funnel 
investments into most desirable avenues of production. In addi- 
tion, the government will seek to achieve diversification of export 
markets for both primary and secondary products, will participate 
in international agreements designed to expand world trade and 
minimize the effects of fluctuation in the prices of raw materials 


24 Government Efficiency Act, 1936, and subsequent amendments. 
25“Full Employment in Australia,” white paper presented to Parliament by the 
Minister for Post-war Reconstruction, May 30, 1945. 
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and foodstuffs, and continue to use its import controls in such a 
manner as to minimize possible adverse balances of payments and 
also to grant protection to domestic industry. 

In actual practice, and despite the fact that plans for further 
expansion are concerned largely with industrial development, the 
government possesses less authority and control over industrial 
than over agricultural production and marketing. Direct manpower 
controls were abolished late in 1945, while most industrial and 
priority controls were terminated at the end of 1946. Government 
plans to expand the manufacturing industries therefore rest largely 
on tariff protection, control over the direction of capital invest- 
ment, the controls exercised over interest rates and credit and over 
the sale and use of industrial facilities built and operated by the 
government during the war. In 1942-43, when “the total value of 
factory land, buildings, plant, and machinery in the Common- 
wealth was 345 million pounds. . . the Government’s investments 
. .. constituted about 27 percent.” 76 

Also committed to promoting and maintaining full employ- 
ment, New Zealand’s labor government has enacted legislation 
which on the surface appears to be far less substantive in specific 
proposals than its Australian counterpart. Its program to stabilize 
the income of agriculture has already been noted, as have its licens- 
ing of new enterprises and credit control. And there is no question 
that protective tariffs are employed to minimize competition with 
local enterprise and thus to increase employment opportunities. 
In addition, in 1945, it established a new department with au- 
thority to collect information and make statistical surveys of labor 
trends, to assist workers in finding jobs and employers in finding 
workers, to operate hotels for workers, to provide a home-aid serv- 
ice and to appoint advisory councils.** For all that this legislation 
appears to lack substantive content, the fact is that unemployment 
in New Zealand is virtually nonexistent. Since the end of the war 

26E. Roland Walker’s chapter on Australia in Mordecai Ezekiel, ed., Towards 


World Prosperity (New York 1947) p. 313. 
27 Employment Act of 1945, 9 George VI, No. 9. 
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the number of registered job vacancies has far exceeded the num- 
ber of registered unemployed. In November 1948 the number of 
unemployed was at the almost unbelievably low number of 45 out 
of an active labor force in excess of 650,000.78 

Both movements adhere to a “white” immigration policy, with 
the “white” generally reserved for individuals of British blood. In 
the foreign commercial policy field, both advocate high protective 
tariffs, rigid import and exchange controls, and preferential treat- 
ment for imports of British origin.*® In the political field, both 
generally follow the British lead, but with notable exceptions. 
Before the war, both movements opposed the closing of the Burma 
Road when Britain was so disposed. Also, New Zealand openly 
favored support of the Loyalist government in Spain and advocated 
the most stringent economic and political sanctions against Italy in 
the Italo-Ethiopian conflict. The Australian movement carried on 
an extensive campaign to aid China by boycotting Japanese goods, 
and the longshoremen refused to load scrap iron destined for 
Japan. The latter act, incidentally, brought the workers into sharp 
conflict with both their employers and the government.*® During 
the war, both governments turned more to the United States than 
to the United Kingdom for defense purposes. Spokesmen of both 
countries have distinguished themselves at the councils of the 
United Nations by their high standards, integrity, and independ- 
ence of thought and action. 

During the writer’s years in Washington, he worked closely, and 
formed valued friendships, with a number of Australian and New 
Zealand officials. These men were of varied political persuasions 
and represented a cross-section of political thought in the two Do- 
minions. Their reflections on the differences in political thinking, 


28 New Zeaiand Census and Statistics Department, Monthly Abstract of Statistics 
(December 1948). 

29In both instances, these antedate World War II. For a discussion of their 
effects on the sources of supply and the direction of exports, see the writer’s “The 
British Imperial Preference System,” in Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. 61, 
no. 3 (May 1947) Pp- 439-79. 

80 William B. Sutch, New Zealand’s Labor Government at Work (New York 1940) 
p- 29; L. Ross, Labor in Australia (New York 1943) pp. 38-39. 
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especially with regard to social controls and government activities, 
between this country and their homelands ran somewhat as follows: 
“You Americans are prone to accept political labels without at- 
tempting to analyze what is behind the labels. Our governments 
are Labor governments and so you assume that we are socialists or 
communists and that we favor government over private action in 
the economic field. Actually, much of what our governments have 
undertaken is a natural outgrowth of our physical environment 
and history and is supported by all parties. We are sparsely popu- 
lated lands with high standards of living. But these high standards 
are dependent on the provision of many services — transportation, 
power, irrigation, and social services — which only the state can 
undertake because of the cost involved. Our economies are depend- 
ent on overseas markets; therefore, we turn to collective action in . 
our foreign trade and even in some phases of our domestic produc- 
tion. If your Republican and Democratic parties were trans- 
planted to Australia, they too would be compelled to change their 
thinking to take the new environment into account.” 


(New York City) 











THE RACE QUESTION IN AMERICAN 
IMMIGRATION STATISTICS 


BY HANS ZEISEL 


I, 1898 the then Commissioner of the United States Immigration 
and Naturalization Service ordered that a record be kept of each 
immigrant’s race and religion, in addition to his country of birth, 
country of last residence, and country of citizenship. In order to 
standardize the categories, and probably also in order to avoid 
ethnographic controversies, the Commissioner issued a check list 
of fifty different “races” ranging from African to West Indian.! 
Apparently in acknowledgment that this list was a curious collec- 
tion of nationalities, ethnic groups, and regionally defined popula- 
tions, its official title was later changed to “Races or Peoples.”” The 
list underwent only minor changes until 1937 when the Mexicans 
were stricken from it; in 1943, the Hebrews were removed. Thus, 
for some years, two groups, who at times have constituted more 
than a fourth of our immigrants, have not appeared in our immi- 
gration statistics. And thereby hangs a tale which leads to a con- 
sideration of certain statistical, ethnographic, and political pro- 
prieties. 

When the new ruling was first announced in 1898 it was wel- 
comed by many national minorities from Russia, Rumania, and 
Turkey, but especially by the Slav minorities of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire. It was also favorably commented on by those Jews 
who were interested in establishing or preserving a Jewish nation.” 
Sharp opposition, however, came from the religious minorities — 
Catholics and Jews — who considered inquiry into a future citi- 

1 Since 1917, emigrants also have been classified according to this list. 
2See Nathan Goldberg, Jacob Lestchinsky, and Max Weinreich, The Classification 


of Jewish Immigrants and Its Implications, Yiddish Scientific Institute (New York 
1945). It was this comprehensive publication that brought the entire problem to 


public attention. 
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zen’s race or religion improper, if not unconstitutional. Partly as 
a concession to this protest, the classification by religion was 
dropped in 1899, after it had been in effect for only one year. But 
undoubtedly one of the reasons for abandoning it was the obvious 
overlapping with other recorded data, especially that relating to 
race and nationality. Designations such as “Italian” and “Irish,” 
for example, proved to be virtually synonymous with “Catholic.” 
As for the Jews, the records for the one year demonstrated that 
practically no distinction was made between Jewish “race” and 
religion: in 1898, there were 37,532 immigrants of Jewish religion 
and 37,415 of Jewish “race.” 

The dropping of “Hebrew” from the list of so-called races in 
1943 marked the victory for those Jews who were and are of the 
opinion that “the Jew at present has no nationality other than that 
to which he has sworn allegiance . . . the Jew as an immigrant 
should not be classified as belonging to a race, because he does not 
land as a Jew, but comes as a native of the country in which he was 
born.” “Jewish,” according to this opinion, refers to a religion 
“and if that classification is religious then . . . it is contrary to the 
spirit and genius of our Constitution.” * It was essentially this line 
of thought on which the 1943 decision to abandon the classification 
“Hebrew” was based. “Hebrew was a religious classification rather 
than an ethnic one.” ¢ 

The reasons given for the deletion of ‘““Mexican” from the list 
were of a formal character: it seemed desirable to coordinate the 
immigration statistics with the United States census, which in 1940 
adopted the practice of classifying all Mexican residents of the 
United States as members of the white race. One cannot help 
suspecting, though there is no actual proof, that this change in 
classification was brought about by political pressure from our 
neighbors to the south. 

Once the removal of “Hebrew” and “Mexican” from the list 


8Simon Wolf before a special Congressional committee; see Senate Documents, 


vol. 23 (Washington 1911) p. 293. 
* Letter of May 26, 1947, from the United States Department of Justice to the author. 
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had been achieved, there arose the problem of how to classify the 
immigrants formerly allotted to these two groups. The new in- 
structions were as follows: Mexicans were to be classified as 
“white”; Hebrews were to be classified with whatever race (other 
than Hebrew) they could be identified with by language, educa- 
tion, and the like. For example, “a Russian-speaking person who 
formerly would have been recorded as belonging to the Hebrew 
race and who was born in Russia and has resided there, the same 
being true of his ancestors, may properly be recorded as a member 
of the Russian race.” *® In the absence of such a possibility, “those 
formerly classified as Hebrews” were, like the Mexicans, to be 
classified as ‘‘white.”” Thus the “white race,” which in 1943 ap- 
peared in our immigration statistics for the first time, has come to 
have a rather singular composition. 

Inasmuch as almost all Mexicans are, by definition, born in 
Mexico, the tabulation of immigrants according to country of birth 
reveals with fair accuracy how many of the persons in the “white 
race’ category are Mexicans. Of the 8,232 ‘“‘whites” who immi- 
grated in 1945, 6,266 were born in Mexico. The remaining 1,966, 
as one would expect, came from all over the globe. 

But the breakdowns of the tabulations according to country of 
birth reveal another weakness in the classification procedure. For 
example, the list of immigrants admitted to the United States in 
the year ended June 30, 1945, divides those born in Czechoslo- 
vakia into the following groups: Bohemian, Moravian; Slovak; 
German; Magyar; Polish; Russian; white race; and other races. 
Thus we have another “white race’’ classification in addition to the 
group name reserved for Mexicans and certain Hebrews, thereby 
violating a basic rule of statistical classification that bars overlap- 
ping categories. But even if one should designate those formerly 
classified as Hebrews or Mexicans as “other white races,” there 
would be little justification for putting two such heterogeneous 
and numerically important immigrant groups in one category. In 


5 From the official instructions issued to the immigration officers by the Department 
of Justice. 
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any case, there is already a category for “‘all other races or peoples,” 
which does not exclude members of the Caucasian race. 

With regard to the Mexican immigrants, though current usage 
now conforms to the United States census classifications, it is quite 
inconsistent in another direction. The Mexican census differen- 
tiates between whites, Indians, and mestizos, and in 1921 (the year of 
the last census) listed only 21 percent of the population as ““white 
Mexicans.” Thus, the Mexican census classifies Mexican Indians 
as “Indians.” The United States census, however, though it lists 
American Indians as “Indians,” classifies immigrant Mexican In- 
dians as “white.” 

It is difficult, indeed, to see what would prevent other “races,” 
such as South Americans or Central Americans, from insisting on 
being included in the apparently more desirable classification, 
“white.” This category could eventually become a catchall for 
those nationalities that do not wish to be counted separately, and 
by its very lack of definition would lose its statistical value. 

There is still another aspect of this race question, which is 
neither statistical nor ethnographic, but political. As has been 
mentioned above, the classification by race is closely related to that 
made on the basis of religion. Since the attempt in 1898 to ask the 
religion of immigrants, there have been several efforts to incor- 
porate this question in the general population census of the United 
States. In 1909, the Senate actually authorized such a question for 
the 1910 census, but finally reversed its decision in the face of 
protest from various quarters. On the whole, however, the federal 
government maintains a rather negative attitude in this matter. 
According to the Bureau of the Census, one reason for not seeking 
data on religion is the necessity for limiting the schedule, and 
another is the objection raised by those who feel that questions on 
the subject would constitute an infringement of religious liberty.® 
Actually, the government’s position might have been given in 
somewhat stronger terms. In or before 1899, the Census Bureau 
asked the Attorney General of the United States whether it was 


6 Letter of October 30, 1947, from the Bureau of the Census to the author. 
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justified in collating church statistics, and received the unequivocal 
answer that such statistics were clearly the business of several 
church organizations and that the government had no constitu- 
tional right to meddle in the matter.” 

It is true that the need for including data on religion in the 
population census is not too urgent, since the government pub- 
lishes a decennial census of religious bodies, which records the 
membership of some 250 organizations by geographic distribution, 
sex, and age. At first glance one might wonder why, since such a 
record exists, there should be any resistance to the inclusion of a 
question on religion in the general census. ‘The answer, however, 
is simple: the census of religious bodies is not focused on the indi- 
vidual but on the organization, and such information does not 
make it possible to identify any religious group by other criteria 
than sex and approximate age.® 

But, while constitutional, moral, and political considerations 
have kept us from asking our citizens and resident noncitizens for 
their religion, none of these considerations has prevented us from 
asking our future citizens about their “‘race.”” In view of the surge 
of racist theories in the recent past, one would think that such a 
question would be met by at least the same amount of moral and 
constitutional protest. Among those who did express their be- 
wilderment were the German refugees when they found out that 
another government was interested in their “race.” They and 
others were, of course, told that this question was meant only for 
statistical purposes and would never be made the basis for dis- 
criminatory action, which, if true, renders the case against race 
classification not too strong. Unfortunately, in recent European 
experience, such statistical data, given and collected in equally 
good faith, were subsequently used for discriminatory practices. 
An outstanding example is that of (democratic) Czechoslovakia 
whose 1921 census asked for ethnic origin. In 1945, loss of citizen- 


7“Report of the Board of Delegates on Civil and Religious Rights,” in Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations, 26th Annual Report (Cincinnati 1900) p. 4121. 
8 See D. H. S. Linfield, State Population Census by Faith, Meaning, Reliability and 


Value (New York 1938). 
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ship and expulsion were the punishment of those. who were on 
record as being of German or Hungarian derivation. 

What is more to the point, however, is that there has been 
enacted in this country a law that makes it hard to insist that the 
question on race is to serve merely statistical purposes. A passage 
in Section 12 of the law regarding displaced persons reads as fol- 
lows: ‘‘. .. 50 per centum of the German and Austrian quotas shall 
be available exclusively to persons of German ethnic origin [italics 
mine] who were born in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ro- 
mania, or Yugoslavia .. .”® In other words, the law specifically 
requires discrimination by “race,” as defined by ethnic origin. One 
may well ponder the significance of such a passage in a law for the 
protection of him who “cannot return to any of such countries (of 
his birth, nationality, or last residence) because of persecution or 
fear of persecution on account of race... .” 

The phrasing of the law left some possibility of interpreting the 
term, “German ethnic origin,” without reliance on racist concepts. 
But the Department of State took it upon itself to remove this 
chance by formulating a “definition of the term .. . for the guid- 
ance of American Consular Officers.” 1° This definition requires, 
first, that the applicant be “characteristically Germanic.” In elab- 
orating, the State Department recommends consideration of 
“ancestors,” “language,” and such “common attributes . . . of the 
Germanic group ... as... church affiliation, social and political 
associations ... name,” and the like. In view of this definition, the 
shift from the law’s “German” to the State Department's ‘“‘charac- 
teristically Germanic” assumes significance. Short of quoting the 
Nuremberg laws, acceptance of their principles appears to be 
complete. 

Thus, a law on the statute books of the United States makes the 
race question the very basis for discriminatory treatment of immi- 
grants. It is not the purpose of this paper to pursue further the 


® Congressional Record, vol. 94, no. 112 (House) June 18, 1948, p. goo6. 
10United States Department of State, Press Release No. 205, March go, 1949 
(mimeographed). 
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possible constitutional implications of this aspect of our immigra- 
tion statistics. Suffice it to say that the existence of this law adds 
one more and perhaps the decisive argument for the abandonment 
of the race classification. As has been demonstrated, it violates 
elementary statistical requirements of proper classification. It is, 
moreover, inconsistent with ethnographic standards applied in our 
own census. Its scientific weakness has become apparent through 
the changes made under political pressures. Lastly, but perhaps 
mainly, it permits discrimination by race to gain an administrative 
and legal foothold at the very doors of our country. And this at 
a time when all efforts are being directed toward eliminating all 
consideration of race in business, schools, and government. 

If the Department of Justice takes seriously its own argument in 
favor of coordinating census and immigration statistics, then it is 
quite clear what question should be substituted for that concerning 
race. This should be a simple query regarding the mother tongue, 
as defined by the census regulations: “the principal language 
spoken in the home of the person in his earliest childhood.” This 
shift would have many advantages. For one thing, it would do 
away with a scientifically untenable race concept, leaving only the 
broad classifications by color, and would make the question sched- 
ule comparable with that of the population census. From the 
point of view of social work, language statistics would provide the 
most useful of all nationality criteria. The sociological value of our 
information on immigrants would, if anything, gain through this 
greater objectivity in classification. Since language is already the 
principal basis of the “race or people” classification, the continuity 
of classifications would not be greatly disturbed by this change in 
recording methods. (It might, however, be useful to include both 
classifications — the present and the proposed one — for a year, in 
order to bridge the transition.) A classification by language would 
remove once and for all the embarrassing possibility that another 
“race” might decide to remove itself from the standardized list and 
join the Mexicans and Jews who currently comprise the ‘white 
race” in our immigration statistics. 
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To reduce the list of forty-three races to the few broad categories 
of the census (White, Negro, Indian, Mongolian) ** would require 
no change in the immigration law — merely a ruling handed down 
by the Department of Justice. By thus limiting the race classifica- 
tion to the handful of ethnographic categories, and adding a 
question on mother tongue to those pertaining to country of birth 
and country of last residence, already included in the schedule, we 
would acquire all the necessary data on every immigrant, and at the 
same time remove from our statutes a procedure which is open to 
attack on ethnographic, statistical, and probably even constitu- 
tional grounds. 


11 §pace limitations make it impossible to give any detailed discussion of the 
color-race problem, on which a separate paper is in preparation. 


(New School for Social Research) 








THE RESOLUTION OF CONFLICT 


BY KURT SINGER 


F EW men would take exception to the statement that in settling 
human conflicts reason is preferable to sheer violence. Unfortu- 
nately, most contemporary discussions, instead of starting from this 
common ground, are apt to end there. The simple alternative — 
sweet persuasion or brute force — does not represent a complete 
classification, nor are its terms as plain and univocal as the popular 
formula suggests. Hence the barrenness and unreality of much that 
has been written lately on causes of and remedies for strife — ar- 
guments that usually satisfy only those already convinced. In order 
to gain firmer ground the following pages undertake to outline a 
general theory of conflict solutions, which is based on a sys- 
tematic survey of the various possible ways of behaving in conflict- 
situations. 

For the purposes of this inquiry I propose to define conflict as 
a critical state of tension occasioned by the presence of mutually 
incompatible tendencies within an organismic whole the functional 
continuity or structural integrity of which is thereby threatened. 
Although we are concerned mainly with human strife, it seems 
desirable to apply a frame of reference wide enough to include 
antagonisms not only of personalities and social groups but also 
of animal species and cosmic configurations. Only if viewed against 
this larger background can the specific traits of human conflicts 
be brought to light. No metaphysical assumptions are introduced 
regarding the nature of organismic wholes; the term is used in 
a descriptive sense and does not involve any hypothesis about the 
priority of wholes and parts. 


1 The reasons for this definition and a critical history of former theories will be 
found in my paper, “The Meaning of Conflict,” scheduled to appear in Australasian 
Journal of Philosophy (1949) no. 2. 
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I 
As conflict presupposes a number of relatively independent and 
possibly discordant tendencies of parts of a complex whole, a first 
and easiest way of resolving, or at least reducing, antagonism seems 
to offer itself in a reversal of the process of organization: regression 
to lower stages of complexity in order to find peace and harmony 
in simplified conditions. It is this principle which, consciously 
or unconsciously, inspires romantic strivings for a return to the 
supposed idyll of the noble savage, the frugal happiness of an Age 
of Cronus, the brotherly spirit of medieval guilds, or the benign 
patriarchal rule of the English eighteenth-century village. The 
classical expression of this tendency, however, is the teaching of 
Lao-tse’s Tao-té-ching which demands not only renunciation of the 
will to rule and to guide, not only radical noninterference even at 
the price of submitting to other men’s violence, but even “banish- 
ing wisdom, discarding knowledge” and what passes as exacting 
morality and progressive improvement, for these are dangerous 
gifts likely to foster discord. Salvation lies in unruffled quietude 
of mind, in “drooping and drifting’ as though one “belonged 
nowhere,’ empty and like water seeking the lowest level, but secure 
in the knowledge that those who yield will, like the ‘Mysterious 
Female,’ conquer in the end. 

We are here not concerned with the problem whether and 
under what conditions such a calculus of radical appeasement may 
eventually prove successful. Like most other policies of the re- 
gressive type, it seems to represent the ageless shrewdness of the 
peasant, the wisdom of men who have seen wave after wave of 
conquerors rise to short-lived domination and recede, while the 
neolithic heritage of the farmyard and village remained almost 
untouched through all the vicissitudes of more precarious forms 
of being. 

In the sphere of personal life the principle of regression can 
easily be recognized in those mental illnesses in which the patient 
feels compelled either to renounce the dangerous ambition of 
maintaining the unity of his personality, or to abandon the labor- 
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ious attempt to model his behavior in conformity with the nature 
of acommon world. If nothing is asked for but peace and stability, 
such forms of mental illness represent effective solutions of in- 
ternal conflict. From a merely hedonistic point of view, resort to 
infantilism or schizophrenia may be regarded, and has been so 
regarded by psychiatrists, as highly satisfactory. In fact, these 
states are only extreme forms of familiar attitudes in everyday 
behavior, which are commonly viewed as normal and almost 
unavoidable. 

No personality is ever completely integrated. The splitting off 
of “complexes” and the dissociation of part-personalities are 
frequent and often nonpathological attempts to economize one’s 
forces and to eschew conflict, though such efforts are usually 
noticed only by acute enemies or detached observers. It is in the 
study of so-called primitives and of orientals that such traits 
become most noticeable to a typical westerner. To be, like many 
educated Japanese, a Buddhist at funerals, a Shintoist at marriage 
or state ceremonies, a Confucianist in ethics and decorum, parcel- 
ing out one’s inner life into a number of self-contained domains 
appears to us too easy a way out. A candid observer, however, will 
have no difficulty in recognizing similar techniques in western 
distinctions between Sunday and workday ethics, wartime and 
peacetime codes of behavior, literary standards and_ personal 
conduct. To decide how much peace would remain to families, 
political parties, universities, or other groups, without the most 
generous indulgence of regressive tendencies, may well be left 
to the introspective musings of the reader. Solitary individuals 
or small minorities unwilling to concede high degrees of easy 
autonomy to several provinces of personal and social life are 
rather apt to be called fanatics sadly lacking in the virtues of 
humor and humility. 

Viewed in their broadest cosmological aspects, regressive tenden- 
cies seem to be closely affiliated with the semimythological agency 
that Freud called “death instinct” or with the nirvana-principle — 
the ever-present propensity of organic life to glide back into the 
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pristine harmonies of preorganic existence with its lesser tensions, 
a tendency which, were it not held in check by cosmic forces of 
opposite direction, would lead to death by the shortest route. In 
the realm of inorganic matter the second law of thermodynamics 
appears to point to a kindred process, and a completely conflict- 
free society would indeed present significant analogies to a state 
of matter in which all disturbances deriving from the coexistence 
of qualitatively different forms of energy have finally been elimi- 
nated in favor of a homogeneous system of small vibrations, the 
Warmetod of the universe. 


II 
A second way of solving conflicts leads in the opposite direction 
toward more highly complicated and adventurous forms of or- 
ganization, following the second cosmic force (in Freud’s some- 
what misleading language, Eros), which tries to build ever more 
intricate forms of life out of increasing numbers of elementary 
units and processes. 

Written, as it were, in capital letters this principle seems to 
govern the rise of higher, that is, increasingly complex, forms of 
political organization, a process culminating for the time being 
in the all too effective structure of those territorial and national 
states that emerged from the polymorphous semianarchy of feudal 
ages, but which found its classical and purest expression in the 
establishment of the Greek polis. 

If the principle of regression is rooted in the wily wisdom of 
the peasant, the principle of integration belongs to urban life and 
mirrors the spirit of the statesman, the lawgiver, and the citizen. 
In the biological sphere, it seemed to find its most significant 
counterpart in the formation of the cerebrospinal nervous system 
and like this— perhaps not accidentally in an age of cerebral 
tyranny — it is apt to become an end in itself or at least to be 
regarded as a panacea. What problem is there that in the eyes of 
our contemporaries cannot be solved by devising a new apparatus? 
Both the Roman cult of abstract law and formal hierarchy and 
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modern preoccupations with what can be made, in contrast to 
what has grown, seem to make men rely on organization where 
more may be needed than the invention of a new piece of 
machinery. 

The Orient is wiser. Thus we find there the most effective and 
enduring forms of integration in subtle all-pervading methods 
of mediation and conciliation, whereby the continuity and per- 
manence of social structures and relations are better guaranteed 
than by formal procedure, centralized authority, and conscious 
regulation. Whatever theories of the congenital goodness of man 
may be evident in their philosophies, orientals do not take it for 
granted that conflict will vanish whenever men of common sense 
and good will enter into negotiations; nor do they assume that 
institutions should operate only when private parties cannot come 
to terms. In Asiatic countries, two parties whose tendencies and 
interests may clash are rarely allowed to act without enlisting the 
services of a private go-between. After arranging a marriage or 
handling a business transaction, this middleman often remains 
responsible for the harmonious working of the nexus established 
through his good offices; he must be consulted when differences 
arise and has to be heard before the bond is dissolved by either 
party or appeal is made to any formal authority. Among the forms 
of conflict-solution based on the principle of integration, those 
least likely to leave the parties fundamentally unpacified and with 
a feeling of lasting frustration are mediation and arbitration. Such 
methods, however, presuppose an intimate socialization of the 
individual, a readiness to yield to the amorphous pressures of 
group atmosphere and custom. These pressures tend to become 
weak in individualistic societies, the basic instability of which 
seems to require procedures of a somewhat less vegetative 
character. 

In most western writings, especially on political conflicts, the 
conscious construction of more highly integrated forms of social 
life has thus come to be regarded as the prototype of conflict- 
solution. There is a tendency to overlook the fact that every 
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increase in organization devised to end, or at least mitigate, strife is 
likely to open new areas of conflict between the individual and the 
whole of which he has become a member. Only in those cases 
where, as in the early Greek polis, the individual feels his own 
existence, his very being inextricably bound up with that of the 
whole, is there no room for the question whether he or his com- 
munity is of greater value and should take precedence. Nor are 
we entitled to assume that for modern man, who may consider 
himself not just one cell in a sovereign body but a mere intersecting 
point of many specialized group interests —political, religious 
professional, domestic, and others — the burden of collective de- 
pendence is so lightened that the conflict of man versus the group 
tends to disappear. Even if discordant demands by various special 
groups are neutralized by resorting to regressive techniques, the 
more diffuse forms of authority may prove no less irritating than 
a more concentrated one. Identification with a single primary group 
is generally easier and more satisfying than with an anonymous 
plurality of social mechanisms. Eventually the problem of loyalty 
may become almost insoluble, and the instability of the system will 
have reached a critical point when the very meaning of allegiance 
has been allowed to wither, leaving nothing in play but emotional 
impulses or a utilitarian calculus of uncertain degrees of continuity 
and coherence. 

The same basic difficulties emerge in individual psychology 
where, as Freud observed but few have cared to note, the per- 
sonality (in Freud’s language, the Ego) has the character of an 
institution. The dangers of overcentralization and overplanning 
have here their parallel in “perfectionism,” a pathological case of 
excessive integration based on the belief in the formal rule of 
one region of the soul over the discredited remainder. This is 
a legacy of Stoic philosophy and Christian morals, not of Plato, 
who in his ethicopolitical testament, The Laws, taught that a state 
of “friend-spirit’” pervading higher and lower regions of the soul 
is preferable to even a voluntary “submission” of the vanquished 
to the victor, be it even Mind. When Jung insists that “‘conscious- 
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ness and the unconscious do not make a whole when either is 


suppressed or damaged by the other,” he only follows a great 
tradition. 


Ill 


Regression and integration appear to move in opposite directions, 
but they have this in common: they operate within a given 

Structure which they tend to save, the one by eliminating or 
weakening a potentially destructive tension, the other by strength- 
ening the fabric of the whole. Conflict, however, may also be 
resolved by means which do not serve this end and in a mood 
quite unconcerned with the maintenance of those structures within 
which strife originated. 

The first of these means is withdrawal from the field of strife, 
physically or psychically, to another plane of existence. The high- 
est forms of such processes of flight or elevation are the familiar 
types of religious experience, but flight is not restricted to the 
religious sphere in a narrower sense. Contemporary writers are all 
too prone to speak indiscriminately of ‘‘mysticism,” as if any atti- 
tude not commonly observable in public places and familiar inter- 
course deserved no better name than one connoting vagueness and 
obscurity. According to the testimony of those, however, who alone 
can speak with authority of such states because they have experi- 
ential knowledge of them, the phenomenon is quite definite and 
abiding: it is the attainment of a state of mind in which the 
conflict-provoking antagonism has lost its sting. The individual 
feels reborn, able to partake of views transcending the law of 
incompatibility of opposites. A sudden illumination has changed 
the person’s core of life, conferring upon it a new power of action 
and decision and allowing it to dwell in spheres serenely indifferent 
to worldly troubles. Obviously it would be inappropriate to speak 
here of integration, for in this new mode of being the very reality 
and relevance of “this world” are denied. It is not a case of 
mending or extending organization, but of conversion and 


withdrawal. 
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Though classical accounts of such states of mind are readily 
available, for example, in William James’s Varieties of Religious 
Experience, for a long time scientific discussions of the psychology 
of conflict paid only scant attention to these phenomena. Recently, 
however, the meditative practices of the Indian Yoga, the Japanese 
Zen sect, and the Chinese Taoists have come to be regarded as 
panaceas by westerners dismayed by the alarming state of their own 
civilization. Some writers seem to expect of such spiritual exer- 
cises, duly adapted to occidental conditions, a complete trans- 
formation of mankind which will organically prevent it from con- 
ducting war or inflicting violence in any form. It is believed that 
a transformation as radical as any biological mutation will make 
man feel the needs and pains of other creatures as vividly and im- 
mediately as his own and therefore become organically unable to 
act in selfish and atrocious ways. Such flimsy speculations, in which 
we may discern more of Godwin’s romanticism than of Asiatic 
wisdom, should not prevent us from recognizing the immense 
depth and range of what is here called conflict-solution by with- 
drawal. 

Since Yoga, Zen, and Taoism are gifts of earlier stages of the 
Asiatic mind, believers in history as a linear process of a progressive 
character may find themselves tempted to classify such modes of 
thought as instances of regression. But only in Taoism does the 
mode of withdrawal seem to be alloyed with regressive tendencies. 
It is different with Yoga and with Zen, its Japanese offspring, 
which do not seek salvation through yielding and inaction. It is 
their purpose, rather, to steel the subject to a new state of tension 
in which, after illumination has resolved the conflict of opposites 
into transcendental oneness, a man becomes free to act with utmost 
boldness, emancipated from the fear of death and pain, and able 
to deal with any situation, however difficult and dangerous. 

There can be no doubt that composure and serenity in uncom- 
mon degree can be gained by those seriously schooled in such 
methods. It is, however, just as certain that there is no necessity 
for the new strength of soul to enter the service of interpersonal 
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peace and to enforce abhorrence of violent and militant behavior. 
The Bhagavad-Gita, the great poem in which we find the harvest 
of classical Indian thought assembled, introduces the teaching 
of Yoga as a means of persuading a hesitant warrior that it is his 
duty to fight even against men of kindred blood and spirit, and 
that illumination will dispel all doubts about whether the killing 
of friends as well as of enemies can please the gods. In Japan, the 
only country in which a Buddhist version of Yoga has become a 
great and enduring molding force of life and art, Zen has been 
the favorite religion of the warrior, who derived from his sudden 
illumination a singularly effective oneness of thought and action, 
and utter indifference to suffering and destruction. This is perhaps 
not so far removed from the origins of Indian Yoga as popular 
and sentimental accounts of this great doctrine would suggest. An 
early statute found among the remains of the pre-Aryan culture 
of Mohenjo-Daro in the Indus valley shows a god in the posture 
of Yoga meditation, and this god is Siva, lord of destruction as well 
as of creation. Even the Gita reveals in its central vision, granted 
to the adept in Yoga, the Lord who is “death that seizes all, the 
origin of all that shali be” ? (X 34) and who is seen in those terrible 
aspects which he shares with Siva: 
“The mouths with many dreadful fangs beholding 
Like to Time’s universal conflagration, 
I know the quarters not, I find no shelter.” 
(X 25-27) 
It is Time which makes the “worlds perish when ripe, and comes 
to bring on them destruction.” 
“Even without thee they all shall cease their being, 

Who stand arrayed in hostile ranks as warriors. 

Therefore arise, stand up, and win through glory, 

Defeat thy foes; enjoy successful kingship; 


Even by me these men are slain already; 
Be but the means, O thou left-handed archer.” 


(XI 33-34) 


2 This and the following quotations are from the translation by Dr. Edward J. 
Thomas, The Song of the Lord, Bhagavadgita, Wisdom of the East Series (London 


1931). 
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It is not, as some contemporaries would believe, a sorry 
remnant of the so-called caste system that fuses the ethics of the 
warrior and the metacosmic teaching of the Gita; it was this trans- 
cendental teaching that made out of nondescript archers a con- 
secrated host. 

Like the other modes of resolving conflict the way of withdrawal 
seldom appears in its conceptually pure form. In Taoism it is 
blended with regressive modes. In Plato and Goethe, but also in 
Tendai Buddhism and in Emerson, it is subtly allied with inte- 
grating forces. In the Bhagavad-Gita it seems on the verge of 
merging into a heroic acceptance of destruction, wherein a fourth 
way of resolving conflict can be recognized. 


IV 
The fourth mode may be called the way of resolute contention. 
Here man does not want the clash of antagonistic forces to be 
eschewed, attenuated, or denied; he takes his stand and decides 
to fight the conflict out, even if this spells the destruction of his 
own person or of the whole of which he is a part. In such an ordeal 
he feels life to be consummated and his value and honor vindicated 
in the spirit of tragedy which has here its fiery fountainhead. 
This spirit does not mean acquiescence in suffering and death 
conceived as punishment for misdeeds committed, as moralizing 
writers on poetics have assumed, but heroic joy in fighting even 
at the price of annihilation. The hero perseveres undaunted by 
suffering and defeat, merited and unmerited, and thus confirms 
(bewdhrt) the nobility of his dedicated soul. 

Such tragic attitudes and beliefs may be seen foreshadowed in 
ethnic customs that ordained the slaying or self-sacrifice of those 
most precious to the life of the community: kings, magicians, 
virgins, and children. The psychology of such sacramental acts 
cannot begin to be understood so long as it remains within the 
precincts of biological utilitarianism or mental pathology. No 
theory of war and peace within or between persons has removed 
more than the thinnest layers of surface rationalization if it tries 
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to derive the readiness for self-immolation and sacrifice from 
trivial propensities, instinctual or rational. Cult and ritual seem 
to have more to teach about early wars than the economics of 
fields and mines, and, in this sense, it may be true that “the 
war-dance is earlier than war.” 

On the plane of mature thought, the teaching of Heraclitus 
of Ephesus expresses with that monumental and simply finality, 
characteristic of all that is greatest in Greece, the vision of the 
world from which this fourth mode of conflict-resolution draws 
its cosmic meaning: war seen as the father of things, harmony 
born out of tension, unity found in the strife and identity of 
coexisting opposites. The dialectics of Hegel represent a much 
less pure form of such conceptions, for here the strife character 
of the process in which mind (der Geist) realizes itself, is blended 
with rational conceptions which belong to the sphere of integra- 
tion. According to Hegel, not only is every phase of strife bound 
to retain the truth of every preceding phase; this process, which 
moves in ever wider circles of synthesis following upon thesis and 
antithesis, is also absolutely “‘safe.’”” No value can be lost through- 
out this dialectic progress of creation and destruction, and thus 
the spirit of tragedy vanishes in an expanding sea of postulated 
sequences of harmonies. These traits characterize a fortiori the 
Marxian dialectics in which the logic of Hegel assumed the garb 
of a naturalistic determinism of a rather crude and indefinite kind, 
strangely wedded to a late humanistic echo of Judaeo-prophetic 
messianism. 

In the purest form of this conflict-resolution, the tragic fighter 
does not contemplate his annihilation because it is justified by some 
purpose, however beneficial to mankind, but because only through 
such readiness for death does life remain true to its supreme 
norm: to realize itself in its own radical abandonment. In the 
words of Goethe, 

“Das Lebend’ge will ich preisen 
Das nach Flammentod sich sehnet.’””? 


8 From “Selige Sehnsucht” in West-dstlicher Divan (1819). 
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v 
In order to find the true nature, the essential possibilities, inherent 
in these four types of conflict-solutions, we started, following an 
Aristotelian method, from the forms they assume in their most 
perfect manifestations. Reduced to their most elementary char- 
acteristics they simply mirror the four basic attitudes an organism 
is free to assume if faced by any difficulty or, in the language of 
topological psychology, any barrier separating a subject from 
objects invested with positive ““demand-value.” (‘““Demand-value” 
is Tolman’s equivalent for the Aufforderungs-charakter of Kurt 
Lewin, who seems to prefer this term to the word “valence” used by 
earlier translators of his work.) In such a situation, four and 
only four basic types of meaningful behavior appear to be possible: 
renouncing one’s objective by staying behind the barrier; at- 
tempting to remove or modify the barrier; leaving the whole 
obstructed field; or resolving to destroy the barrier. This quartet 
of possibilities, defined by the logic of such situations, seems to 
correspond closely to the classic Greek doctrine of the four tem- 
peraments: phlegmatic, sanguine, melancholic, and choleric. A 
lover of cosmological speculation may find pleasure in a no less 
striking analogy with the four elements. Evidently, there is an 
affinity to water in the passivist attitude of yielding, to earth in 
the preference given to constructive integration, to air in the 
soaring to higher planes, and to fire in the desire for fight and 
sacrifice. 
That there should be a finite number of pure types permitting 
a complete classification appears at first sight improbable. It 
ceases to be surprising, however, when one realizes that every 
conflict-solution involves two pairs of opposites, which allow for 
four and only four combinations: subjective and objective, positive 
and negative. The subject’s attitude may be active or passive; 
and it may acknowledge the objective incompatibility or repudiate 
it. It is easy to see that yielding and withdrawing both represent 
passive attitudes on the part of the subject, while constructing 
and fighting share the active approach. On the other hand, the 


Ww 
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objective pole of the situation, the presence of an incompatibility, 
is accepted in both yielding and fighting, whereas in integrating 
and withdrawing there is a refusal to accept the antagonism. So 
long as we cling to the criteria of active and passive, positive 
and negative attitudes, the quadruplet of types can claim com- 
pleteness and finality. 

The four attitudes may occur in the behavior of all forms of 
organic life. In man, however, each of the four is again polarized 
into a genuine or a spurious mode. To yield may result from 
wisdom or from laziness; to build may lead either to higher forms 
of life or to mere overorganization; to withdraw may mean either 
elevation to a more sublime plane of existence or simply cowardice 
and escapism; to take a stand and fight may spell heroism or mere 
stubborness and pugnacity. 

There is, moreover, this significant difference between man 
and other organisms that in prehuman nature the regressive and 
integrating tendencies seem to prevail, that is, combinations of 
positive and negative features, one at the subject-pole of the situ- 
ation, the other at the object-pole (passive and accepting, or active 
and refusing). Perhaps it is permissible to see in this another in- 
stance of nature’s preference for mixed solutions in which contrasts 
are balanced. In man the extremes gain scope and intensity: 
active-accepting attitudes in radical contention, passive-refusing 
attitudes in withdrawal. The first of these account for the fre- 
quency of human intraspecies violence, a phenomenon rare in the 
animal kingdom, and one which may eventually set man against 
himself; the second express themselves in conversion or inner 
transformations, while animals can only resort to bodily flight, 
exchanging one place for another. Both situations are essentially 
fraught with perils of a depth unknown to animals, and thus 
they bear the signature of man’s destiny. 


VI 
Among the four ways of resolving conflict no choice can be made 
on the basis of a priori considerations. Their value must depend 
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on the nature of the concrete conflict-situation and of the indi- 
vidual life which fills those abstract frames. Thus it becomes 
necessary to transcend the plane of the four temperaments, ven- 
turing as it were into a new dimension where we can no longer 
rely only on the formal logic of pragmatic action, but have to make 
a confessio fidei, for valuation implies belief, the faith of an 
individual person finding himself in a concrete situation. But 
even here the scope of universal thought is not exhausted, and, 
at least in what still remains of western civilization there will be 
general agreement that the rank of any conflict-solution will 
depend on whether and in what degree it fulfills the demands of 
three standards which shall be called here by their Greek names: 
Eros, Logos, and Metron. 

Whatever the temperamental character of an attitude, the solu- 
tion of a human problem will be of greater value the more deeply 
the soul has been moved by creative passion, the more thought 
has gone into clarifying the issues between the antagonists, the 
more surely the proportion (symmetria) and timeliness (kairion) 
of Plato (Philebus 66) have been observed. In the teaching of 
St. Augustine and Bergson the first power seems to dominate; in 
the thought of Aristotle and Hume, the second; in the meditations 
of Confucius and Montaigne, the third. In the domain of phi- 
losophy, Plato’s work alone embodies all three in symmetrical 
wholeness. 

If the reader does not scorn that “serious playfulness’? which 
Plato recommended to his true disciples (Letter VI), he may agree 
to see the four temperamental varieties of conflict-solutions rep- 
resented by the four angles of a square through the center of which 
a perpendicular has been erected so as to form the vertical axis 
of a regular octahedron, one of the five perfect bodies of Euclid. 
The highest point of this vertical axis may represent Eros, its 
topographically, not axiologically, lowest point Logos, while the 
center at which it intersects the two diagonals of the horizontal 
square will serve as the natural image of Metron. 

Such a stereometric model would allow us to characterize the 
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nature of a given conflict-solution by indicating graphically its 
locus. The solution may express, for example, a trend toward 
integration, blended with regressive leanings, availing itself of 
high degrees of analytical thought and some erotic rudiments: 
this seems to define the position of Freud. In other variants the 
wisdom of withdrawal by elevation seems to dominate, allied with 
the will to resolute contention (Jung), or with belief in the virtues 
of integrative cooperation (Adler). While solutions clinging 
closely to the horizontal plane are apt to remain somewhat flat 
and jejune, those drawn to the remote points of the vertical axis 
would seem to be liable to dangerous excesses of aloofness or 
fanaticism. 

It is characteristic of our unbalanced age that modern literature 
on conflict prefers to dwell on such solutions as are dominated by 
either scientific method or religious emotion, in the expectation 
that this time of troubles will vanish if only we can extend our 
analysis or open ourselves to what transcends analysis. These, 
however, may prove to be, in the language of mathematics, neces- 
sary but not sufficient conditions of relief. How easily fervid faith 
can degenerate into unseeing righteousness and holocaustic en- 
mity, unless firmly guided by an image embodying a human 
measure of finite perfection, is written in many pages of the history 
of religion and its surrogates. That science cannot fail to abet 
the rise of a new barbarism, if it encourages men to make light of 
standards and values which analysis can neither prove nor disprove, 
was acknowledged by one of the most radical intellectuals of our 
day — Bertrand Russell — long before the present crisis of the 
spirit became apparent even to those who read only the daily 
newspapers. 

Human perfection is not to be sought at either of these poles. 
It dwells in measure, and it is genuine poetry and art alone that 
guard the secret of proportion and balance — the Good as mirrored 
in the medium of the finite — provided they remain open and 
faithful to the demands of Eros and Logos. This insight forms the 
living core of Confucius’ and Plato’s theories of poetry in its rela- 
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tions to the state; of Schiller’s idea of the aesthetic education of the 
human race then suffering from the dual tyranny of reason and 
virtue unrestrained by beauty; and of Nietzsche’s almost cryptic 
praise of “measure and centrality” (Mass und Mitte) and his vision, 
in the same volume of Human — All too Human, of the poet as 
the molder and remolder of the human image. And was it not 
Heraclitus himself who saw the concordia discors, the harmony 
bound up with the conflict of opposites — prefigured in the Bow 
and the Lyre, attributes of that other Son of the Highest whom the 
nation of Homer called Apollon, the god of solemn song and inex- 
orable fight, a great destroyer and a greater healer? 


(University of Sydney) 
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SLICHTER, SUMNER H. The American Economy —Its Problems 
and Prospects. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1948. vii & 214 pp. $2.75. 


The fact that our economy is the most productive in the world does 
not lead Professor Slichter to entirely sanguine conclusions with regard 
to its prospects. He believes that the institutions responsible for our 
high levels of production are being attacked in order that they may be 
destroyed, and that we are confronted by serious problems whose solu- 
tion will require great intelligence and effort. In his opinion our major 
problems are to be found in the areas of industrial relations, economic 
stability, international economic policy, and the provision of adequate 
incentives to promote growth. 

Professor Slichter’s fear of the growing strength of labor unions per- 
vades a large part of his text, and causes him to view our problems in 
the field of industrial relations as particularly acute. He believes that 
our economy is, or is rapidly becoming, a laboristic one. His statement, 
however, that “the trade union movement in the United States is the 
largest and most powerful the world has ever seen” may well surprise 
most British and, in fact, most European readers. His anxiety on this 
score arises primarily out of his belief that through collective bargain- 
ing wages can be forced up more rapidly than productivity can be 
increased — an assumption that takes it for granted that unions can 
force wage increases that take little, if any, cognizance of the general 
economic situation or of the problems of individual employers. There 
is in existence a substantial body of theory and practical experience 
that points to a contrary conclusion. 

Professor Slichter sees in the trade union movement the dangers of 
strikes in certain key situations that might threaten public health, 
public safety, or the economic welfare of a large part of the community. 
His suggestions for coping with this threat by requiring the parties to 
arbitrate or to “show cause” why they should not submit their dispute 
to arbitration contain two ideas which, while not new, deserve atten- 
tion. The idea of a “show cause” hearing has much to commend it as 
a device for settling disputes, as does the proposal that during the hear- 
ing efforts should be made to draw up a stipulation to arbitrate which 
the parties will find acceptable. While Professor Slichter favors arbi- 
tration and, when necessary, presidential intervention as a way of deal- 
ing with emergency strike situations, he makes no positive recommenda- 
tions for securing compliance under the procedures beyond the negative 
comment that plants should not be seized. No reference is made to the 
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controversial issue of enforcement of the rulings through injunctions. 

The discussion of the problem of economic stability is based on the 
observation that while our economy has been growing rapidly, it has 
has not grown steadily. Professor Slichter recognizes this lack of sta- 
bility as a major problem, since the time has passed when the com- 
munity will tolerate large-scale and prolonged unemployment. He 
explains the ups and downs of the cycle as being due to (1) the high 
ratio of money to current production, (2) the great amount of spending 
that depends upon men’s evaluation of the future (plant expansion, 
replacement, inventories) and (3) the credit system. The emphasis 
given to the role of investment demand and the importance of stabiliz- 
ing this segment of the economy will be agreed to by most students of 
the business cycle. Many economists, however, believe the role of credit 
to be relatively passive rather than an important factor in instability, 
though the reviewer is in general agreement with Professor Slichter’s 
treatment of this subject. It is Slichter’s opinion that the ability of our 
economy to avoid contractions and depressions depends largely on our 
willingness to tolerate restraint during boom periods; strangely 
enough, he makes no reference to the Employment Act of 1946 which 
embodies Congressional expression of national intent to maintain high 
levels of production, employment, and purchasing power, and the 
executive and legislative machinery designed for this purpose. 

In the field of international economic policy Professor Slichter be- 
lieves that it is necessary to restore the standard of living in those 
countries where it has been greatly reduced by war and depression, but 
that the traditional foreign trade policies of this country hinder the 
attainment of this objective. What the United States must do, in his 
opinion, is foster an expansion in trade by increasing our imports. His 
conclusion that imports may be expected to increase rests on his belief 
that prices in this country will probably be high in relation to prices 
in other countries, because unions will procure wage increases that will 
be greater than productivity, thus raising costs and prices. In this par- 
ticular instance, he views the end result of strong union action as 
desirable. 

In his concluding chapters, Professor Slichter weighs the pros and 
cons of the American economy, and on balance considers the prospects 
good and our economy strong, provided that we reform our tax laws 
(primarily to encourage enterprise) and that strong and aggressive 
unions and public hostility to price rises do not prevent adequate ex- 
pansion of key industries. His final paragraph poses a great number of 
questions with regard to the kind of economic leadership the present 
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“laboristic” government will provide, and while the author states that 
“no one knows the answers to these questions,” the reader is left with 
the impression that Slichter’s own position is one of extreme pessimism. 

This book, which is a revision of five lectures given by Professor 
Slichter at the Sixth Business Conference at Stanford University in 
July 1947, packs a great deal of wisdom into its two hundred odd pages, 
but it would have been more provocative for economists if the conclu- 
sions had been supported by more factual data and analysis. No doubt 
its a priori treatment of these basic problems is explainable by the fact 
that the material was originally prepared for presentation in lecture 
form, presumably for noneconomists. The general reader, however, 
will find it stimulating. 

Joun C. Davis 


Council of Economic Advisers 


REDER, MELVIN WARREN. Studies in the Theory of Welfare 
Economics. New York: Columbia University Press. 1947. 208 pp. $3. 

Consisting, for the most part, of extremely interesting synopses of 
welfare economics and economic dynamics, and supplemented by 
chapters containing Dr. Reder’s own proposals for progress over 
uncharted seas, this volume may be described as a usefully suggestive 
book. The book has actually, though not according to its Table of 
Contents, two main parts. One concerns the economics of welfare: 
first, with full employment of resources (that is, treating purely allo- 
cative problems) under static conditions (Chs. I-V and VIII) and 
under dynamic conditions (Ch. XIII, but Chs. VI and VII belong here, 
too); and second, with less than full employment (Chs. XIV—XVI). 
There are, unfortunately, serious gaps in the summary of welfare eco- 
nomics. Since the development of which Pigou’s Economics of Welfare 
is a milestone is hardly traced back even to Marshall, and since neither 
Pareto (of the Cours) or Marone’s “Ministro della Produzione” article 
is as much as mentioned, the “new” welfare economics appears newer 
than it is. Other ununderstandable omissions are A. Bergson’s 
“Reformulation of Certain Aspects of Welfare Economics” (Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, February 1938), T. de Scitovszky’s “Note on 
Welfare Propositions” (Review of Economic Studies, November 1941), 
and K. E. Boulding’s “Concept of Economic Surplus” (American 
Economic Review, December 1945). 

The second part (Chs. IX-XII) is a very interesting, nonmathemati- 
cal, though perhaps unavoidably lengthy, summary of economic dynam- 
ics on the Samuelson-Lange-Hicks-Smithies model with some of de 
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Scitovszky’s succinctly stimulating marginalia and the promise of more 
to come (p. 15, note i6). Dr. Reder’s summary, done with great skill, 
considerable success, and almost painful abstention from algebra, has 
very real merit. But considering the results of its application to the 
economics of welfare (see, for example, p. 177, last par.) it is difficult 
for the fascinated onlooker not to feel that though a vast amount of 
machinery has been assembled to build a superhighway, he is still left 
with only a footpath that vanishes in the heather beyond the next rise. 

For example, the major restriction on the general economics of 
welfare remains the acceptance of the impossibility of interpersonal 
comparisons of satisfactions. De Scitovszky (op. cit.) would seem to 
have carried the attack farthest, but unfortunately Dr. Reder does not 
follow as far as that. Although Professor Abba Lerner’s comments in 
The Economics of Control (“When a man says, “Thy need is greater 
than mine,’ he may be right or wrong, but . . . there is no need to 
insist that he is delirious. The only justification for making this 
assumption [that satisfactions of different people are similar] is that, 
while there are a few philosophers who argue that we cannot know 
this, there are no men whose behavior does not suggest [its] assumption” 
p. 25.) are admittedly only the beginning of an argument, there will 
be no real progress unless it is completed rather than flatly put aside 
(p. 18, note 11). It is almost impossible to mention the related old 
“utility measurability” question without apologies, but I cannot feel 
that the Bernardelli-Samuelson discussion (Economica, May 1938 and 
February 1939) is closed, though Dr. Reder has no qualms on this 
point (p. 19). But he has what seems to me the grave (though not 
uncommon) courage of leaving the welfare economics of alternative 
income distributions to obviously improbable “bolder spirits” (p. 20). 

The “compensation principle” (p. 17) still looks decidely like a 
second-best solution, and largely because it is not certain to be free 
from implications of the interpersonal comparison in the excommuni- 
cation of which it has its origin. The difficulty is this: According to 
the “compensation principle” a reorganization increases “welfare” when 
the “algebraic sum of all compensating taxes and bounties is positive” 
(p. 17). If this is a definition of welfare (or its increase), then once 
the positive net compensatory variation has been shown to be the 
consequence of a given reorganization, nothing is added to our knowl- 
edge by saying that the reorganization increases welfare. Or, if this 
is not a definition of welfare, but a condition of its increase, then 
we need only to consider the discussion presented by de Scitovszky 
(op. cit., p. 86) to see that it is not merely a necessary, but also a sufh- 
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cient, condition, only on the assumption of “constant marginal utility 
of money” (Marshall), or of neglecting income effects (Hicks), both 
for one individual and between different individuals with different 
incomes—the assumption which the welfare economics as Dr. Reder 
presents it was intended to obliterate. The compensation principle 
deserves more critical reconsideration than Dr. Reder gives it. 
On one point in connection with this principle he comments 
separately (Ch. VIII, “Maximum Welfare and the Compensation Ques- 
tion”). Two questions are considered. The first is whether this prin- 
ciple, to become applicable, requires that full compensation of “the 
victims of economic reorganization” (p. 94) be actually performed, or 
only that such compensation be possible. In accordance with his 
definition of welfare (which has difficulties of its own as the result 
of the unsuccessful attempt to leave “welfare” without “direct con- 
tent”), Dr. Reder decides for the first alternative. That would seem 
to rob the compensation principle of a considerable part of its use- 
fulness. The second question is whether or not it is necessary to make 
a distinction between the welfare effect of a completed reorganization- 
cum-compensation and that of a planned reorganization with com- 
pensation being left uncertain. Dr. Reder answers correctly in the 
affirmative, and here his distinction between what he, not very luckily, 
calls the ex ante and the ex post welfare effect is an interesting and 
original contribution to the welfare economics of uncertainty. 

The development of the conditions for ideal output (“optimal” does 
not seem to be without danger of confusion with other uses of this 
term) follows customary procedure, but their interdependence should 
have been shown. So also does the discussion of the classical obstacle 
to ideal output—monopoly (Ch. IV). After an interesting extension 
of the analysis of private versus social costs (Pigou) to the theory of 
consumption (Ch. V), there follows an attempt at a welfare economics 
of advertising (Ch. VI) and of private versus public entrepreneurship 
(Ch. VII) as part of a welfare economics of risk and uncertainty. ‘The 
first seems to be far too general to yield results. The second presents a 
number of suggestive original points, especially on the relation between 
private and public risk-bearing and production efficiency, but should 
perhaps have been combined with welfare economics of dynamic sys- 
tems. Here is a vast and fascinating sea of problems, and Dr. Reder 
makes valiant efforts to save welfare economics from drowning in it. 

The application, finally, of welfare economics to conditions of less 
than full employment (pp. 181-205) yields little more than an empha- 
sis on the dilemma between policies for full employment and the effi- 
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ciency of the customary incentive system; the conclusion that we are 
wealthy enough to sacrifice allocative efficiency to employment leaves 
a feeling of doubtful comfort. And the old devil of abstinence from 
welfare discussion of income redistribution emerges unsubdued when 
Dr. Reder’s welfare economics of public debt policy leaves us before 
largely open alternatives, attractive but denied. 

H. K. ZASSENHAUS 


Colgate University 


WINSLOW, E. M. The Patterns of Imperialism. A Study in the 
Theories of Power. New York: Columbia University Press. 1948. xii 
& 278 pp. $3.75. 

In this penetrating study of imperialism and war, or rather of certain 
theories of imperialism, the author arrives, somewhat surprisingly, at 
the conclusion that Gandhi's method of nonresistance appears better 
suited to establishing peace among nations than the methods of force — 
individual or collective —on which chief reliance has hitherto been 
placed. The causes of imperialism and war, contrary to widespread 
belief, are not economic but noneconomic, or rather political; hence a 
change in the political methods rather than a change of economic- 
capitalistic techniques is required in order to eliminate imperialism 
and war. It would seem that this view is a variant of the familiar 
proposition that what is needed is more business in politics instead of 
more politics in business, for, in the author’s concluding words, “it is 
one of the old hopes of political economy that the lessons of economic 
life will in time penetrate into the political sphere and teach people to 
use intelligent means of producing good political results. The danger 
is that the methods of politics will so penetrate the economic field as to 
turn its methods into something just as irrational and immature as 
those of politics.” 

It was necessary, in order to arrive at this conclusion, to investigate 
critically, and to demolish, something which has become part of the 
stock in trade of the historian as well as of the economist and political 
scientist, namely, the economic interpretation of history in general and 
of imperialism in particular. This the author believes he has accom- 
plished by relying on what seems to the reviewer to be a somewhat 
narrow conception of economic motives and ends. Nevertheless some 
readers may be inclined to give credence to the view that compared 
with the “desire for power and the inclination to use violence as a 
means,” the economic interpretation of imperialism appears “pale and 
anemic.” The chief targets of the author’s critical analysis, however, 
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are the bourgeois and socialist theories of imperialism and its predeces- 
sor, colonialism. According to these theories, broadly speaking, cap- 
italism can escape some of its contradictions by the exploitation of 
backward or, at any rate, undeveloped areas and the remedy is therefore 
to be sought in the socialization of the means of production. 

While the author does not accept the view that capitalism inevitably 
produces imperialism, inclining rather toward the position that “the 
competitive system of free enterprise is powerless to resist the movement 
towards the kind of monopoly capitalism or finance capitalism which 
does favor and create imperialistic movement,” neither does he accept 
the socialist solution. He agrees, however, with the socialist critique 
that “the modern, highly complex economy can not be permitted to 
operate on a purely laissez faire basis, but must be controlled.” The 
remedy lies not in the planning of production by the state but in “social 
control of the monetary aspects of the economic process.” 

If socialism is no answer to capitalism and its abuse for imperialistic 
ends, socialism itself is not regarded as immune to the virus of im- 
perialism. In other words, even if the means of production were 
socialized, the same noneconomic motives which pervert capitalism into 
imperialism, such as nationalism and power politics, might yet survive 
in a socialist system. As economic systems “neither capitalism nor social- 
ism” is “imperialistic or warlike. . .. Both can be instruments of welfare, 
or both can be instruments of power.” Following Ludwig von Mises, 
for the most part, the author argues that the free enterprise system based 
upon democratic institutions is less inclined toward imperialism and 
war than the collectivist state, which because of its inherent tendency 
toward totalitarianism “may too easily be taken over by a power-intoxi- 
cated and trigger-happy group, led by a dictator.” 

Since capitalism and socialism qua economic systems are politically 
neutral, reliance must be placed upon noneconomic, that is, political 
and ethical considerations. It is at this point that the author develops 
briefly his ideas on nonresistance as the effective antidote to war and 
imperialism. It is precisely at this point that one would have wished 
for a more penetrating analysis of the factors that make for war and the 
methods so far developed to meet this danger. The idea of collective 
security is insufficiently discussed and no sharp distinction is drawn 
between war and the employment of force, warlike in its external mani- 
festations and yet fundamentally different from it, by an international 
organization in order to uphold the rule of law in international rela- 
tions. There is persuasiveness in the statements that “a peace that must 
be enforced is merely an armistice” and “all the schemes for world or- 
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ganization are doomed to failure unless shorn of the remaining vestiges 
of authority based on naked power, which is a product of hate and 
fear.” With the argument of the author that means must be adjusted 
to ends — si vis pacem, para pacem is a fairly old slogan — there can be 
no quarrel. Doubt remains, however, with respect to Mr. Winslow’s 
view that unilateral disarmament and nonviolence are the means, for 
so far no determined effort has been made to establish a system of col- 
lective security and to make it work. 
LEo Gross 


Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 


SMITH, T. LYNN. The Sociology of Rural Life. [Revised Edition.] 
New York: Harper. 1947. 634 pp. $3.75. 

This book is in many respects outstanding. In the first place, it is 
good sociology, soundly based on established principles. In the sec- 
ond place, it makes the sociology of rural areas understandable in 
terms of these principles. Also, it is cautious and careful in its 
methodology. And—a further notable distinction—it places its 
analysis of rural America in broad perspective both historically and 
geographically. For example, much is gained by rich and challenging 
reference to the rural scene in Central and South America. 

Part II, “The Rural Population,” makes brilliant use of statistical 
data which are admirably organized under the following headings: 
composition, physical characteristics and health, psychological charac- 
teristics and mental health, fertility, mortality, and migration. This 
section in a measure anticipates Dr. Smith’s most recent publication, 
Population Analysis (New York 1948). The author’s handling of 
“the relations of the people to the land” in Part III, “Rural Social 
Organization,” must be listed as one of the distinctions of his text. 
His photographs, charts, and diagrams showing various forms of 
settlement—the village, the single farmsteads, the line village—and 
his historical summary of settlement patterns in the United States are 
particularly helpful, as is his treatment of the related problems of 
land division and tenure and size of holdings, suggested by his state- 
ment that “concentration of land-ownership and large-scale agriculture 
inevitably result in the production of a small, highly cultured class 
of the elite, on the one hand, and the reduction of the masses 
dependent upon agriculture to a state of ignorance and poverty, on 
the other” (p. 304). 

The remaining sections of Part III, dealing with the familiar and 
accepted principles of social differentiation and stratification, with 
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marriage and the family, with rural education, religion, politics, and 
government, are careful and well documented but not outstanding. 
Save in one particular—the author’s recognition of the essential impor- 
tance of the church in the rural social structure: “Religion ranks with 
education as a social force in rural America; in importance as a 
farmers’ institution the rural church is rivaled only by the country 
school” (p. 418); “In the last analysis practically all great religions 
and most of the present-day denominations and sects have been 


developed in a rural environment” (p. 421); “. . . the religious ele- 
ment may be said to permeate almost all activities of rural life” 
(P- 423)- 


Part IV, “Social Processes in Rural Society,” deals with the opera- 
tion of competition, conflict and cooperation, with adaptation, 
accommodation, assimilation and acculturation, and with social 
mobility. These are effectively illustrated in rural life, especially in 
the South. Part V offers an excellent brief conclusion and is followed 
by exercises and suggested readings for classroom use. The text is 
further supplemented by a really valuable bibliography and indexes. 

It is ungrateful to offer criticism of so useful and adequate a text. 
But this reviewer cannot escape the necessity of registering one major 
objection, even though he must admit it was anticipated and, in a 
sense, inevitable. Throughout the book there is a social insensitivity 
to the problems of the southern Negro which is in effect both a dis- 
tortion and a misrepresentation of the facts. The data on Negro 
mortality are given but never socially interpreted. The author seems 
to feel no concern for the murderous conditions under which Negroes 
are reared both in rural and in urban areas (see p. 169). His treat- 
ment of Negro migration to the North fails to show any understand- 
ing or appreciation of the emotional and psychological factors grow- 
ing out of exploitation, segregation, and discrimination. No reference 
is made to the important studies by the American Youth Commission 
dealing with Negro youth, rural and urban, northern and southern. 
In his study of rural education he goes so far as to state certain of 
the statistics which contrast white with Negro schooling and to add: 
“In this connection it should be remembered that education of the 
masses is hardly considered an asset where caste is strong and agri- 
culture is large scale.” In discussing “conflict,” he dismisses the 
American dilemma (with no reference to Myrdal’s book) as follows: 
“Racial strife in rural areas has been of importance historically, 
especially in the South in the period of reconstruction. Following this 
period relations between the races in the South were stabilized and 
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took on a form of caste organization. As a result of this adaptation 
there has been in the region relatively little racial struggle for the 
last fifty years. In the North, where no adjustment has been reached 
and no pattern of race relationships has been developed, race conflict 
is still considerable” (pp. 460-61). Would Professor Smith recom- 
mend the more complete adoption of racial segregation in the North? 
One cannot but wonder what the Negro sociologists Ira Reed, Charles 
S. Johnson, and E. Franklin Frazier, whose writings are mentioned 
in occasional footnotes, would say to this. Of the sharecropper system 
as a form of accommodation he writes with approval: “In the truest 
sense of the word it provides a general basis whereby the planter and 
the laboring classes accommodate themselves to the efforts of the 
others. Through the process of accommodation provided by share- 
cropping, millions of laborers, white and Negro, together with the 
southern planters, annually produce the nation’s most important com- 
mercial crop” (p. 505). What it produces in misery, poverty, igno- 
rance, and basic insecurity is nowhere clearly specified. 

It is perhaps too much to expect a scientific objectivity wholly free 
of regionalism and economic pressures. This criticism of the southern 
attitude toward the Negro comes from a northerner, who, despite 
this basic disagreement with Dr. Smith, nonetheless deeply appre- 
ciates the sterling qualities of his book, its sound sociological approach, 
its brilliant organization and integration, its excellent and forthright 
style, and its constant concern with vital problems, set forth in terms 
of their broader than rural implications. 

ARTHUR L. Swirt, JR. 


WEBER, MAX. The Theory of Social and Economic Organization. 
[Translated by A. M. Henderson and Talcott Parsons; edited, with an 
introduction, by Talcott Parsons.]| New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1947. x & 429 pp. $6. 

This volume is a translation of the first four sections of Weber’s 
Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft. It thus includes Weber’s introductory 
chapter on the fundamental concepts of sociology, his lengthy analysis 
of the sociological categories of economic action, the section on author- 
ity and leadership, and finally the brief and never completed chapter 
on class structure. The text is preceded by a valuable essay of mono- 
graph length by Talcott Parsons, which deals primarily with those 
aspects of Weber’s work more especially represented by the translated 
portions. Professor Parsons has also added a number of extremely 
useful notes, directly appended to the text, which serve to clarify 
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many problems that arise in connection with Weber’s terminology and 
classifications. Although the translation is not always a model of 
literary style, this is an English version of Weber for which even 
English-speaking persons with considerable facility in German may 
well be grateful. 

This is the second volume of Weber translations to appear within 
a relatively short period. (The first was From Max Weber: Essays in 
Sociology, translated and edited by H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1946.) Consequently one may 
reasonably hope that Weber’s work will now provide more effective 
stimulation to sociologists than has been true in the past. The 
reviewer has the impression that despite a rather considerable indif- 
ference to Weber’s work among American social scientists, he has not 
been without prestige in this country. But the recognition accorded 
him appears to have been based on a rather vaguely conceived repu- 
tation as a “theoretician” and scholar: a respect so based was almost 
inevitably bound to take on a certain reluctant character and to be 
accompanied by many misgivings. Still the writers on Weber, both 
in this country and abroad, appear to have been successful in convey- 
ing some impression of his tremendous intellectual power. The out- 
come, however, has not been very satisfactory. It seems to have led 
primarily to occasional ritual-like reference to “the method of ideal 
types,” to a rather uncertain understanding of “the method of under- 
standing,” to a more explicit recognition of charismatic leadership, 
and to the awareness that the Protestant Reformation played a role in 
the development of western capitalist economy. It is characteristic 
of much of the current “influence” of Weber, that although many 
discussions of leadership and power refer to him in connection with 
the use of the term “charismatic leadership,” they seldom discuss or 
use what he said about charismatic leadership. 

Will the availability in English of more generous and systematic 
portions of Weber’s writings result in a more effective appreciation 
and assimilation of what he has to offer? Thirty to forty years have 
passed since these works were written. This would be a crushing 
handicap for a person of lesser stature. But there is little in Weber 
to suggest the growing pains of an infant science. His work has the 
impress of maturity and direction. It is neither marked by endless 
plaintive discussions about the prospects of social science, nor is it a 
premature effort at system-building; it is science in the making. None- 
theless Weber’s work has characteristics that mark it off from the 
direction of recent American sociology and this may well make it less 
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congenial today than it might have been when it was first written. 
The divergence referred to is the strongly psychologistic character of 
contemporary sociology with its accompanying interest in the study 
of face-to-face relations and the detailed analysis of small group struc- 
tures. In this respect Simmel’s Soziologie, although an older work, 
appears more relevant to present-day preoccupations in sociology. 
While it is evident that Weber was not without such interests, he was 
more concerned with showing how various orientations and social 
practices having special relevance to particular spheres of activity 
interpenetrate and react on each other. His work thus has a more 
global and unified character than we are accustomed to find today. 
His is probably the only great modern treatise on society in which this 
unity does not seem to derive from an overpowering intellectual effort 
to subordinate the data of social observation to a fixed and compre- 
hensive theory that has matured too rapidly and far outrun the 
empirical knowledge at the writer’s command. Despite tendencies in 
this direction, probably inevitable in such an undertaking, one is 
deeply impressed by the manner in which the coherence of Weber’s 
work emerges from his penetration to the substantive unity or inter- 
relations of the social phenomena he studied. 

From the standpoint of the current reception of Weber it is unfor- 
tunate that the first two chapters of Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft which 
make up about two-thirds of the present volume are among the most 
difficult in the work. They plunge the reader into a type of language 
and, in the case of the long chapter on the sociological categories of 
economic action, a subject matter which are generally foreign to him. 
Weber presents, rather than discusses, his methodological views and 
it is doubtful whether his exposition is adequate for the needs of 
readers remote from the intellectual traditions of his time and place. 
The chapter on economic sociology, with its numerous definitions and 
classifications, requires a hardy reader who can survive until he begins 
to see these distinctions at work. Professor Parsons’ introduction will, 
of course, serve to overcome some of these difficulties. 

Fortunately the present translations of Weber do not come as part 
of a Weber “boom” similar to that which brought Pareto into promi- 
nence about a decade ago. Consequently it is more likely that Ameri- 
can interest in Weber will be of a more enduring, if less dramatic, 
character. There is certainly nothing cultic in the current presenta- 
tions of Weber. Professor Parsons, both in his Structure of Social 
Action and his introduction to the volume under review, is clearly 
interested in showing the corrections and further developments which 
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Weber’s work requires if it is to be usefully incorporated into our 
sociological thinking. (In this connection reference should also be 
made to Professor Shils’ assessment of Weber in his review-article of 
the present translation, which appeared in Economica, London, Feb- 
ruary 1948.) It now remains to be seen whether the increased avail- 
ability of Weber’s writings will be reflected in the concrete research 
activity and synthetic formulations of American sociology, or whether 
it will, like so much other knowledge of sociological classics, simply 
provide the means for greater facility in the making of decorative 
citations. 
HERBERT GOLDHAMER 

University of Chicago 


MALINOWSKI, BRONISLAW. Magic, Science and Religion, and 
Other Essays. Boston: Beacon Press. 1948. xii & 327 pp. $3.50. 

The appearance of this book brings into print again some of the late 
Malinowski’s most important, and otherwise not easily available, 
articles on various subjects, all of them of theoretical interest not merely 
for anthropology proper, but for the study of man in general. Its intro- 
duction by Robert Redfield characterizes in happy formulation Malin- 
owski’s great qualities: “. . . his gift was double: it consisted both in the 
genius given usually to artists and in the scientist’s power to see and to 
declare the universal in the particular.” 

It is because of this rare combination that these papers have an 
interest beyond their specific topics. Malinowski was a conscientious 
observer, in love with the field work of the anthropologist and with the 
particular tribe whose culture he was observing, and entirely aware of 
the complexity of the subject matter, which does not permit the isola- 
tion of separate factors but rather demands to be understood as a whole 
in which all factors interact. He denounced the cult of mere fact to 
which he ascribed the often “fragmentary, incoherent, non-organic” 
nature of much of the present ethnological material, denying that it 
was possible to wrap up in a blanket a certain number of “facts as you 
find them” and bring them all back for the home student to generalize 
(p. 211). 

The essay, “Meaning in Primitive Languages,” is most useful reading 
for everyone interested in the nature of language. Language is not 
based on logic and rules of thought; it is spoken, used for all purposes. 
The single spoken word has to be understood in the particular context, 
the structure of the language in the totality of the purposes it serves. 
Language “mirrors” the “real categories” derived from practical atti- 
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tudes of the child and of natural man to the surrounding world. With- 
out mentioning the old problem of the grammatica fundamentalis 
speculativa, Malinowski derives the real categories on which the gram- 
matical divisions are based and molded from the primitive use of the 
languages, and assumes that these categories will be identical for all 
the human languages, “as man’s essential nature is identical” and the 
primitive uses of language are the same. But thereby hangs a long tale, 
which Malinowski does not tell. The fundamental structure of gram- 
mar corresponds to the fundamental social situation, in which all 
languages are spoken. Whether Malinowski’s theoretical scheme of 
human nature, dependent on the category of means and ends, survival, 
and the satisfaction of basic needs, suffices to spell out this fundamental 
situation, is open to doubt. Here, however, Malinowski’s rare qualities 
as an observer become manifest. In his article, “Baloma, the Spirits of 
the Dead in the Trobriand Islands,” conscious observation and devo- 
tion to the particularity of the subject matter lead him beyond his own 
biological scheme; when he occasionally refers to biological ends for 
which religious beliefs or social norms are only instrumental, his con- 
crete description remains open to other interpretations, in all relevant 
respects independent of the biological scheme. 

The essay, ““Magic, Science and Religion,” though extremely valu- 
able and stimulating, is perhaps the least convincing. Malinowski may 
be closer to the truth than some of the older theories concerning the 
origin of religion; in so far as he answers this question, his approach is 
much broader and takes into account the many-sidedness of religion, 
which refuses to be “explained” by a single “cause”; he may be even 
partially right in his stand against some of Lévy-Bruhl’s formulations 
and the latter’s famous “primitive mentality.” His separation between 
the science, the magic, and the religion of his islanders, the line of de- 
marcation he draws, leaves us with a strange coordination of different 
ways of thinking, used side by side according to different purposes. The 
accurate and minute knowledge of the nature of the single plant, the 
familiarity with water, wind, and canoes, are knowledge of the partic- 
ular, perhaps in many respects exceeding our own, but not yet science. 
It is not knowledge of any rule or law; it is not the product of anything 
we would call reasoning. This knowledge is familiarity with the 
nature of the particular thing that can be relied upon without requir- 
ing special skills or magical spells, but only within certain limits beyond 
which magic may be necessary or advisable. We may define magic as 
technique used with certain well-defined aims to cope with the elements 
of chance and luck; and we may say that the religious ceremony has no 
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purpose with regard to a subsequent event, that it is only possible to 
establish the sociological function of the religious act. But it is one and 
the same mind using science, magic, and religion, dealing with both the 
particular things and the order of the world as the whole, which is the 
world of these islanders. This world is both mundus hominum — 
society, the world of men — and mundus rerum — the world of things as 
interpreted by the society. 

We may, for the purpose of description, make a distinction between 
primitive science, magic, and religion, provided that we do not separate 
them and provided that we remain aware that they pervade one another 
in the “primitive” mind without any contradiction. If they serve differ- 
ent purposes of the process we call life, the interpretation of this process 
as biological suggests a hierarchy of purposes. Such a conception may 
seem quite natural to the modern rational mind, accustomed to think 
in terms of means and ends. It may be alien to other cultures. The 
process of “life” encompasses a great many phenomena with which 
biology is not concerned. If we think in terms of means and ends, we 
should keep it in mind that, in the totality of human activities, means 
and ends constantly exchange places, everything being or becoming 


both means and ends to everything. 
Kurt RIEZLER 


GUARDINI, ROMANO. Der Tod des Sokrates. [Sammlung Uber- 
lieferung und Auftrag; Reihe Probleme und Hinweise, vol. 1] Berne: 
A. Francke. 1945. 241 pp. 

Kierkegaard and Nietzsche, the two initiators of contemporary exis- 
tential philosophy, both confessed to finding a peculiar fascination in 
the personality of Socrates. For Kierkegaard, Socrates was “a model, the 
man to whom I have been inexplicably related from my earliest years.” 
Yet, of the same Socrates he said that he “did not possess the true ideal, 
nor had he any notion of sin, nor that man’s salvation required a cruci- 
fied God.” Nietzsche felt himself tempted again and again to search for 
“the significance and the purpose of that most problematic figure of 
antiquity” who conquered the spirit of the dionysiac tragedy and, 
through his death, became “the new . . . ideal of the Greek youth.” 

Romano Guardini is an existential philosopher in his own right, but 
is, of course, indebted to both Kierkegaard and Nietzsche. In his study 
on Socrates’ death, he presents a condensed translation of the Platonic 
dialogues Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo, interspersed with 
notes and comments. He is well aware of the fact that, according to the 
findings of modern scholarship, these writings were composed at various 
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stages of Plato’s development and were scarcely intended to be read as a 
unit. Nevertheless, as was already felt by Thrasylus who arranged them 
as a tetralogy, a certain unity results from the chronological order of the 
scenes which these dialogues portray. 

Guardini, to be sure, claims even more. He sees, beyond the chrono- 
logical sequence, the unity of a great theme, maintaining that all four 
dialogues show “Socrates, the philosopher, in the situation of death.” 
While he makes a good case for such an interpretation of the three later 
writings, the same can scarcely be said of the Euthyphro. There is, per- 
haps, another reason why the author wanted to include this dialogue. 
In commenting on the Platonic writings, Guardini makes it one of his 
main points to show that, up to the hour of his death, Socrates’ conduct 
was determined by a strong religious sentiment, indeed, by the con- 
sciousness of a religious mission which he had to fulfill. Thus, the 
dialogue on piety is a fitting point of departure for an interpretation 
emphasizing this aspect of Socrates’ character. 

Following Nietzsche’s lead, Guardini points out several situations 
demonstrating that there was something in Socrates which caused him 
to seek his death. One, for instance, is the defiant talk before his judges 
after he had been declared guilty by their first vote. Socrates could have 
acted very differently, Guardini asserts, without giving up any of his 
principles. Yet, by asking to be entertained in the prytaneum, he pro- 
voked the court in a manner which suggests that he wanted the extreme 
penalty. Guardini recognized the same “tendency to radicalize,” the 
same “inner desire that the end should be tragic,” in Socrates’ refusal 
to flee from his prison. For surely he must have realized that he would 
hurt the Athenians more by permitting them to kill an innocent man 
than by effecting his escape. 

Guardini finds the explanation of such conduct in the assumption 
that Socrates was conscious of a metaphysical guilt which he wanted to 
expiate by his own sacrificial death. In a manner reminiscent of Hegel’s 
philosophy of history, the author considers it Socrates’ tragedy that 
both he and his opponents were right. They were right from the stand- 
point of a dying past in which men trusted in the gods of the myth; he 
was right as the bringer of a new and higher humanity. He placed man 
“into a new [and] perilous responsibility.” In the execution of his 
mission, Socrates found personal reassurance in his religious experience. 
This meant more than listening to the voice of his own conscience; it 
meant communication with the numen, with Apollo. But the numen 
did not free him from his guilt nor did it prohibit the sacrifice of his 


death. 
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Guardini admits that the Socrates of this drama is not simply the 
historical Socrates, but thinks this is the Socrates “who resulted from 
the meeting of the stone-cutter of Alopece with his great discipie.” It 
appears, however, that this is not the hero of the Platonic mvih either, 
but of a much more modern myth which bears the imprint of nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century philosophy. 

Guardini’s notes on the Phaedo include several interesting remarks 
on the spirituality of a philosophy which combines the glorification of 
death with the praise of beauty, but his preoccupation with the religious 
aspect of this philosophy occasionally leads him astray. It is misleading 
to say that the Platonic Ideas, because of their relation to the “Good,” 
have a numinous character and that for Socrates-Plato the finding of 
truth is a religious experience. 

The real and important contribution of this book lies elsewhere. 
From the point of view of an existential philosophy, the Platonic doc- 
trine of ideas and of immortality has been said to disregard the indi- 
vidual existence for the sake of a general spirituality. Against this view 
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Guardini, himself an existentialist, points out that in the Platonic 
experience the innermost truth is found in the “spiritual pith of the 
individual existence” and that birth and death lose their power because 
of the indestructibility of this pith. The concluding passages of the 
Phaedo explain this. 

Kierkegaard wrote in his Journals: “Socrates did not know with cer- 
tainty whether he was immortal. . . . But his life expresses the fact that 
there is an immortality and that he himself was immortal. The ques- 
tion of immortality, he says, concerns me so infinitely that I stake every- 
thing on that ‘if’.” At its best, Guardini’s interpretation vindicates 
Kierkegaard’s point of view. 

Guardini’s translation of the Platonic text reads like an improvisa- 
tion. At times it lacks the precision of the original or.is dilated by 
unnecessary additions, but, on the whole, it answers the purpose for 


which it was made. 
Ernst Moritz MANASSE 


North Carolina College at Durham 
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THE GRADUATE FACULTY OF POLITICAL 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 








CURRICULUM 1949-50 
INTERDEPARTMENTAL COURSE 
GENERAL SEMINAR: Current Problems of the Social Sciences—Entire Faculty (F, S) 


ECONOMICS 
Felicia J. Deyrup Eduard Heimann Alfred Kahler Adolph Lowe 
Julie Meyer Hans Neisser Hans Staudinger Frieda Wunderlich Julius Wyler 
Visiting Professors—Charles Abrams; Bruno Foa; Emil J. Gumbel; 
Julius Hirsch; Richard Schiiller; Hans W. Singer Lecturer—Harold Benjamin 





Visiting Lecturer—Mark J. Millard 


GENERAL ECONOMICS 


Teaching Fellow—Alexander Melamid 


SPECIAL ECONOMICS 


Introduction to Economics (F,S) American Economic History (F, S) 

Economic Theory (F,S) Structure of the American 

Introductory Seminar: Economic Economy (S) 
Policy (F) American Taxation and Economic 

Economic Policy (F, S) Policy (F) 

Issues in Economic Policy (S) Industrial Development of the 

Structure of World Economy (F) United States (S) 

Comparative Economic Systems (F) Problems in American Economic 

International Economics (S) and Social Development— 

International Trade (F) seminar (F) 

Postwar Trade Policy (S) Development of Commercial Re- 

Money and Credit (F) lations between the United 

Money and Banking (S) States and Latin America (S) 

Public Finance (S) The Rise and Decline of England 

Public and Private Investment (F, S) as a Commercial Power (F, S) 

The Organization of Industry (F) Economic Development of Under- 

Business Economics in Industry (S) developed Areas—seminar (S) 

Problems of Economic Dynamics— World Economic Geography (F, S) 
seminar (S) The Location of Economic 

Business Cycle Theories and Eco- Activity—seminar (S) 
nomic Forecasting—seminar §  (F,S) History of Socialism—Theory 

Theory of Value—seminar (F) and Movement (S) 

Theory of Imperfect Competition (F) Socialist and Planned Economies — 

Current Economic Events (F) seminar (S) 

The Crisis of Modern Society (F) Government Controls and Govern- 

Conflicting Interpretations of ment in Business (S) 
the Crisis of Modern Society— Keynesian Economics (F) 
seminar (S) Principles of Accounting and Cost 

Mathematics for Economists and Determination (S) 
Statisticians (F,S) Housing and Planning (F) 


Fall courses are indicated by F, Spring courses by S 








ECONOMICS (continued) 


LABOR 
Labor Problems (F, S) 
Industrial Relations—seminar (F) 
Collective Bargaining—seminar (S) 
Social Security—seminar (S) 


Labor Economics, Labor Sociology _(F) 
Sociology of Labor—seminar S (F, S) 
Current Labor Events (F, S) 


STATISTICS 

General Statistics (F, S) 
Elementary Statistics (S) 
Logic of Statistics (S) 
Economic Research—seminar (S) 
Econometrics—seminar (S) 
National Income and National 

Wealth (F) 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Max Ascoli Arnold Brecht Erich Hula 


Saul K. Padover 


Hans Simons 


Howard B. White 


Visiting Professors—Boris Mirkine-Guetzévitch; Luis Recasens-Siches 
Teaching Fellow—Alexander Melamid 


HISTORY OF POLITICAL 


THOUGHT 
History of Political Philosophy (F) 
Political Ideas since the Sixteenth 
Century—A Typified History (F) 
American Political Thought (S) 


Readings in Political Thought: 
The Federalist Papers—seminar _ (F) 
Readings in Political Thought: 
Montesquieu—seminar (S) 


POLITICAL THEORY, 


INSTITUTIONS 
Problems of Political Theory (F) 
Political Theory Today (S) 


Comparative Government—seminar (F) 
Comparative Revolutions—seminar (S) 
Politics in Literature (S) 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 
GOVERNMENT ABROAD 


International Organization (F) 
United Nations (S) 
International Psychological 
Warfare—seminar (F) 
Three-Power International Ad- 
ministration—seminar (S) 
Democracy and Military Govern- 
ment in Germany (F) 
Constitution Making in Germany— 
seminar (F) 
The Political Doctrines of Con- 
temporary France (F) 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


(continued) 

The Soviet Union: Government and 

Politics (S) 
The New European Postwar Consti- 

tutions and Political Regimes (F) 
European Governments: History and 

Present Problems (F) 
Political History of Modern 

Europe (S) 
Power Conflict and Compromise 

in Europe (S) 


Constitutional Problems of the 
British Empire: Past, Present 
and Future (F) 
Modern Latin American Thought, 
Political, Social and Philo- 


sophic (F) 
Introduction to Geography, 
General and Political (F) 


Current Events Here and Abroad 
in the Perspective of Political 
Science (S) 


UNITED STATES 
The Roots of American Democracy __ (F) 


The President and Congress (F) 
United States Political Parties 

and Movements (S) 
American Government in Eco- 

nomics—Theory (F) 
American Government in Eco- 

nomics: Practice—seminar (S) 
Public Administration—seminar (F) 


Fall courses are indicated by F, Spring courses by S 


oe 




















SOCIOLOGY 


Arvid Brodersen Carl Mayer 


Visiting Professors—Alfred Schiitz; Arthur L. Swift 


Julie Meyer 
Lecturer—Kurt Mayer 


Visiting Lecturers—Sidney Axelrad; Cedric Dover; Paul Neurath 


GENERAL SOCIOLOGY 
An Introduction to Sociology: 


Balzac as Sociologist (F) 
Basic Problems in Sociology (S) 
History of Social Thought: 

Origins of Sociology and 

of Social Psychology (F) 
Readings in the Classics of 

Social Philosophy: Montaigne— 

seminar (F) 
Sociological Theory (S) 
Sociological Seminar (S) 
Social Change (F) 
Self and Society—seminar (F) 
Sociology of Economic Organi- 

zations—seminar (S) 
Situations of Everyday Life and 

Current Events in the Light of 

Sociological Theory—seminar (S) 
Social Stratification—seminar S$ (F, S) 
Urban Sociology (F) 
Basic Methods of Social Research (S) 
An Introduction to Statistical 

Thinking (F) 


SPECIAL SOCIOLOGY 
Problems of a Sociology of 





Albert Salomon 


Knowledge (F) 
Sociology of Religion (S) 
Religion and the Rise of Modern 

Capitalism—seminar (F) 
Problems of a Sociology of 

Language (S) 
Sociological Problems in International 

Cooperation (F) 
Modern Trends in International 

and Intercultural Under- 

standing—seminar (F) 
Public Opinion and Propaganda (S) 
Persuasion and Resistance in Power 

Controlled Social Situations (F) 
Spengler and Toynbee—seminar (F) 
Trends in American Sociology (S) 
The Structure of Power in Ameri- 

can Society—seminar (F) 
Race and Racialism—seminar (F) 
Intergroup Relations—seminar (S) 
Criminology (F, S) 
The Gang, Its Genesis and Control _(S) 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 
Tamara Dembo David A. Emery Mary Henle Horace M. Kallen Felix Kaufmann 


Karl Léwith Kurt Riezler 


Ulrich Sonnemann 


Visiting Professors—Rudolf Arnheim; Solomon E. Asch; Wolfgang Kéhler; 
Ernst Kris; William H. Sheldon 
Teaching Fellow—William H. Helme 


Lecturer—Eugen Kullmann 
PHILOSOPHY, LOGIC, ETHICS 


Introduction to Philosophy (S) 
The Great Philosophers and 

Their Problems (F, S) 
The Pre-Socratics—seminar (F) 
Plato’s Republic (F) 
Locke and Leibniz (F) 
The Philosophy of Kant (S) 
Hegel. and Marx (F) 
Bertrand Russell—seminar (S) 
Existentialism—seminar (F) 
Nature and History (F) 
The Rise of the Modern World 

and of Modern Man (S) 
The Task of Philosophy in Our 

Time (F) 


PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY, 
CULTURE 


Dominant Ideals of Western 


Arthur L. Swift 


Civilization (F, S) 
Problems in the Philosophy 

of Freedom—seminar (S) 
Philosophy and Religion (S) 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion— 

seminar (S) 
The Philosophy of Art (S) 
Philosophy of Mathematics— 

seminar (F) 
The Crisis in Educational 

Philosophy (F) 
Problems in the Integration of 

the Social Sciences—seminar (F) 


Fall courses are indicated by F, Spring courses by S 











PHILOSOPI Y AND PSYCHOLOGY (continued) 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Basic Problems in Psychology I: 
Perception, Thinking, Learning (F) 

Basic Problems in Psychology II: 
Emotion, Motivation, Personality (S) 


Experimental Psychology (F, S) 
Experimental Research Problems: 

Feelings, Emotions, Values (F, S) 
Group Dynamics (F) 
Social Psychology (S) 
Methodological Problems in Social 

Psychology—seminar (S) 
Theory and Problems of Inter- 

personal Relations (S) 


Public Relations and the Community (F) 
Social-Emotional Relationships— 


seminar (F, S) 
The Mind-Body Problem (F) 
The Psychology of Attitudes (F) 
Psychology of Expression (F) 
Motivation (F) 


PSYCHOLOGY (continued) 


Studies in Personality (F) 
Dynamic Theory of Personality (S) 
Abnormal Psychology (F, S) 
Current Research in Abnormal 
Psychology—seminar (F) 
Current Approaches to Clinical 
Psychology: Survey and Critique __(S) 


Introduction to Social Psychiatry (F) 
Problems in Social Psychiatry— 

seminar (S) 
Introduction to Graphology— 

seminar (F) 
Clinical Graphology—seminar (S) 
Psychology of Learning (F) 
Psychology of Art (F) 
Classics of Gestalt Psychology— 

seminar (S) 
Systems of Psychology (S) 
Philosophy for Psychologists (F, S) 
Statistics for Psychologists (F, S) 


Fall courses are indicated by F, Spring courses by S 


The curriculum offered by the Graduate Faculty of Political and Social Science 

leads to the degrees of Master of Arts, Doctor of Philosophy, Master of Social 

Science, and Doctor of Social Science, under an absolute charter granted by the 

Board of Regents of the State of New York. To exceptionally qualified students 
a limited number of tuition scholarships are available. 


Catalogue sent on request 


66 WEST TWELFTH STREET 


NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 

































THE GRADUATE FACULTY OF POLITICAL 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


CHARLES ABRAMS (Visiting Profes- 
sor)—economics, housing. 

VICTOR ANDRADE (Visiting Professor) 
—political science. 

RUDOLF ARNHEIM (Visiting Profes- 
sor)—psychology. 

SOLOMON E. ASCH (Visiting Professor) 
—psychology. 

MAX ASCOLI—legal 
philosophy. 

SIDNEY AXELRAD—sociology. 


and political 


HAROLD BENJAMIN = (Lecturer)— 
economics. 
JOSEPH L. BLAU (Visiting Lecturer)— 
philosophy. 


ARNOLD BRECHT—political science, 
jurisprudence, public finance. 
GERHARD COLM—public finance.* 
FERNANDO DE LOS RIOS (Professor 
Emeritus)—political science, political 
philosophy. 

TAMARA DEMBO—psychology. 
JOHANNES B. D. DERKSEN (Visiting 
Professor)—economics. 

FELICIA J. DEYRUP—economics. 
DAVID A. EMERY (Lecturer)—psy- 
chology. 

JOHN H. FERGUSON (Dean, School of 
Politics, New School for Social Research) 
—political science. 

BRUNO FOA (Visiting Professor)— 
economics. 

EMIL J. GUMBEL (Visiting Professor) 
—mathematical statistics. 

EDUARD HEIMANN—economics. 
WILLIAM H. HELME (Teaching Fel- 
low)—psychology. 

MARY HENLE—psychology. 

JULIUS HIRSCH (Visiting Professor)— 
business economics. 

BRYN J. HOVDE (President, New 
School for Social Research)—history. 
ERICH HULA (Dean)—political science, 
constitutional and international law. 
ALVIN JOHNSON (President Emeritus, 
New School for Social Research; Chair- 
man, Graduate Faculty; President, Insti- 
tute of World Affairs)—economics. 
ALFRED KAHLER—economics, statis- 
tics, labor problems. 


HORACE M. KALLEN—philosophy, 
psychology. 

FELIX KAUFMANN—philosophy, logic, 
methodology. 

ERNST KRIS (Visiting Professor)—psy- 
chology, social psychology. 

EUGEN KULLMAN (Lecturer)—phi- 
losophy. 

ADOLPH LOWE (Executive Director of 
Research, Institute of World Affairs)— 
economics. 

CARL MAYER (Vice-Dean)—sociology. 
KURT MAYER (Lecturer)—sociology. 
ALEXANDER MELAMID (Teaching 
Fellow)—economic geography. 

JULIE MEYER—labor sociology. 
BORIS MIRKINE-GUETZEVITCH 
(Visiting Professor)—political science. 
HANS NEISSER—economics. 

MOSHE PERLMANN (Visiting Lec- 
turer)—Middle East affairs. 

LUIS RECASENS-SICHES (Visiting Pro- 
fessor)—political science. 

KURT RIEZLER—philosophy.* 
BERNARD ROSENBERG (Teaching 
Fellow)—sociology. 

ALBERT SALOMON—sociology. 
RICHARD SCHULLER (Visiting Profes- 
sor)—economics. 

ALFRED SCHUTZ (Visiting Professor) 
—sociology, social psychology. 

HANS SIMONS—political science, inter- 
national relations.* 

HANS W. SINGER (Visiting Professor) 
—economics. 

KENNETH T. SKELTON (Teaching 
Fellow)—sociology. 

HANS SPEIER—sociology.* 

HANS STAUDINGER (Vice-Chairman, 
Graduate Faculty; Chairman, Research 
Council, Institute of World Affairs)— 
economics, business administration. 
ARTHUR L. SWIFT (Visiting Professor) 
—social psychology. 

HOWARD B. WHITE—political science. 
FRIEDA WUNDERLICH—economics, 
labor problems. 

JULIUS WYLER—economics, statistics. 


* On leave of absence 


66 WEST TWELFTH STREET 


NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 








